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HI JOLLY AND HIS 
CAMELS 

WHY THE CATTLE 
STAMPEDED 

Strange Sight Which Startled 
Cowboys 80 Years Ago 

ARIZONA HONOURS AN OLD ARAB 

Eighty years ago, in 1856, the 
United States Secretary ’ of War, 
Jefferson Davis, had what lie consid¬ 
ered was an excellent idea; but 
Arizona has now put the Amen to his 
big idea with one of the most extra¬ 
ordinary monuments in America. 

It is a cone of heaped stones with a 
camel standing on top, and it marks the 
grave of Hadji Ali, affectionately known 
as Hi Jolly, the Arab who brought camels 
to the Wild West. 

An Unperturbed Leader 

The Secretary of War felt sure these 
camels would be a great help in the 
deserts of New Mexico, Arizona, Cali¬ 
fornia, and Nevada. He must almost 
have counted camels in liis sleep, so 
excited did he get about the idea, and 
it was not long before Lieutenant David 
Porter of the U.S. Navy sailed to 
Smyrna with a grant from Congress and 
orders to buy 34 camels and hire drivers. 

The camels landed at Indianola, 
Texas, and the procession to the Wild 
West started, Hi Jolly sitting unper¬ 
turbed on the leader. He continued to 
sit unperturbed when his string of 
camels ran into a herd of thousands of 
cattle driven by 26 Texas cowboys; 
but one sight and whiff of the camels 
was enough for the cattle. Snorting 
wildly, they stampeded, and the cow- 
• boys had to go after them. When they 
had rounded up those which had not 
run themselves to death, Hi Jolly and 
his camels were padding along 100 miles 
away—100 miles in two days, twice as 
fast as a mule and able to carry three 
times the load. That is the point the 
Secretary of War must have insisted on 
when he was told of the news of the 
Great Stampede. 

A Second String To His Bow 

It was a blessing they moved so 
quickly, or the cowboys all along the 
route might have collected their cattle 
and their wits in time to take the 
imperturbability off the face of Hi Jolly. 
As it was, he and his camels arrived 
safely in New Mexico, and soon Ili Jolly 
had a second string to his bow, a fresh 
consignment of humped backs for the 
deserts of America. But that was the 
last lot to arrive. No one loved the poor 
beasts save Hi Jolly. They became 
crippled with travelling. The Civil War 
came along, and camels were forgotten. 

Slowly the herd was moved to Los 
Angeles, and there put up for sale. A 
misguided Frenchman named = Jean 
Cretin offered something, and the bargain' 


The Youth of Two Great Peoples WHIRLWIND SWEEPS 

A FARM AWAY 

Why Do These Things 
Happen ? 

VIOLENCE ON THE WINGS 
OF THE WIND i 


. A whirlwind in Belgium thp other 
day swept awa}' a farm near the 
French frontier. 

People ran from their houses fearful 
lest the roofs should fall about their cars. 

Such whirlwinds arc uncommon in 
this part of Europe, and in neighbouring 
England the damage done is usually 
limited to roofs and chimneys and wood¬ 
land trees. But the 3000-mile width of 
the American continent is visited by 
them often in the autumn. 

Whirlwinds, cyclones, or typhoons 
such as burst over the West Indies or 
the China Sea are eddies in the. air 
current which sweeps round the globe 
as it rotates. 

The Earth and Its Atmosphere 

The earth's atmosphere rotates with 
it, but not at the same speed, and its 
movement is farther influenced by the 
distribution of heat from the sun. 
Heat at the Equator makes the air rise 
in an upward current. Cold at the Poles 
creates colder air to flow in another 
direction below the heated current. 

The winds thus created in the current 
of general circulation cut across it at 
varying angles. In any fluid a jet or 
straight-line gust cutting across must 
take a spiral form because it encounters 
resistance on its way, and this resistance 
deprives some of the particles of air of a 
little more of their thrust and speed 
than other particles near by them. 
Thus the whole series of air particles is 
drawn into curved paths. 

In addition to the straight line motions 
with which the particles set out from the 
Equator to the Poles they carry with 
them the circular, motion shared with the 
whole atmosphere in its daily motion. 

; Electrical Disturbances 

'" If the particles are moving eastward 
with the earth then the result'is dike, 
that of ah atmosphere mdivihg ^ faster, 
11 if westward j they: will 

F 1 . ' 



London girls in camp 


German boys riding the surf 


was hastily scaled. The Frenchman, Hi 
Jolly, and the camels made their way to 
Nevada to see what they could do as 
freighters of ore and carriers of salt. It 
was not much. ^ The camels frightened 
everything and got sore feet into the 
bargain. Jean Cretin moved them down 
into Arizona and there solved his camel 
worries by dying. The herd scattered. 
Wild carnels were reported in three or 
four States, as they are reported to this 
day in Australia and Spain, where the 
same experiment was tried. 

One man is said to have accepted a 
camel in settlement of a ten-dollar debt, 
and it cost him many times that amount 
before he got rid of it. There were the 
200 fine mules turned into his brother's 
alfalfa field when he was making use of 
the field for his camel without letting 
them know ; and there was the big herd 
of hogs being driven to market which 
suddenly became aware of a camel in 
their midst. Hogs can run themselves 
to death. 

The last wild camel was reported 
north of Camelbaclc Mountain about 
1920. As for poor old Hi Jolly, lie died 
in 1902 with only 40 cents between him 
and .starvation; It is on liis grave near 
Quartzite in Arizona that the camel 
■monument has now been raised, with a 
copper plaque on it to explain what this 
camel is doing in America, It is 80 years 
since the Secretary of War had his good 
idea, aiid this is tlie end of it. 


THE CENTRE STRIP 

Safety and Beauty 

A LOOK FORWARD 

With road deaths averaging 18 a day 
we may rejoice that some of the newly- 
projected roads are to be divided in two 
to separate the streams of traffic, The 
centre strip idea, universally applied, 
would save hundreds of lives every year. 

Safety might thus be allied with 
beauty. The centre strip can be planted 
to obtain many beautiful effects. It 
should be closed to pedestrians save 
at clearly indicated points. 

The conception of the ideal road is 
one for enthusiasm. We sec it as a 
double track, bordered aiid centred with 
verdure, gay with coloured- leaf arid 
blossom, and bright even in winter. 

Why not at once decree its.universal 
formation ? Cars are still multiplying 
in number and the safety measures so 
far taken hardly curb the road death- 
rate. In live years there will be a million 
more car licences; in another ten years 
there may be five million motor vehicles 
on the roads. It is necessary to take 
long views in the matter if we seriously 
mean to tackle the problem. 

Taking killed and wounded together, 
there were 98,041 road casualties in the 
first 25 weeks of this year, as compared 
with 95,581 in the same period last year. 


than the earth ; 
appear to move slower. 

This does not account for all the kinds 
of whirlwinds, or for the reasons which 
create tornadoes following one after 
another for weeks together in some 
places ; nor does it explain why cyclones 
crossing the North American continent 
sometimes increase in fury on tlieir way*-. 

Some of the more local whirlwinds, arc 
influenced by mountain ranges in : their* 
path ; and it is a notable fact that water¬ 
spout weather is commonly thunder¬ 
storm weather, so that local electrical 
disturbances may contribute something 
to. the more violent atmospheric effects - 
of whirlwinds and cyclones. 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE 
THEATRE 

The Village Queen 

THE PLAY GOES ON WHILE THE 
REVOLUTION COMES 

At Versailles, where so many war¬ 
ring voices have been heard in our 
own day, there was last week a softer 
echo of the past. 

It was heard in the theatre of Marie 
Antoinette which her husband gave to 
her in the gardens of the Little Trianon. 
It was a recollection tinged with sadness, 
for this was the theatre where Marie 
Antoinette played and the Court ap¬ 
plauded while the Revolution which 
was to sweep them away was gathering 
force and,volume outside. 

This little theatre had been closed 
and crumbling to decay for many years. 
Young Mr Rockefeller has restored it, 
and the ^irst play presented there was 
one in which Marie Antoinette took a 
part. It was The Village Soothsayer, in 
which the Queen appeared as Colette, 
the Comte d’Adhemar was Colin, and the 
Comte do Vaudreuil was the Sooth¬ 
sayer. The Revolution destroyed them all. 

Those who saw the performance in 
the restored theatre must have - con¬ 
trasted it with the gay scene when the 
little theatre was filled with the silks 
and velvets of that careless French 
aristocracy whose motto was “After us 
the Deluge," but a more gracious 
memory is that of the Tattle Trianon 
itself, built like an English village. 

Ilerc Marie Antoinette, in pursuit of 
11 ib feigned simplicity winch was then 
the fashion, wandered about the village 
in gown of white cambric and straw hat, 
pretending to fish, or watching the 
milking of the cows. It was all rather 
theatrical, but if we smile at it, wo may 
let the smile be touched with pity. 

FU1URE OF THE BBC 

The Decisions of the 
Government 

The Government lias announced its 
decisions on the report of the Ullswater 
Committee which deals with the future 
of the B B C. 

It has agreed to the extension of the 
Charter for ten years, to the continuance 
of the listener’s licence fee at ios, and 
to the Postmaster-General having the 
same responsibilities as now. It accepts 
the view that there should be an increase 
in. the proportion of the licence revenue 
handed over to the B B C, and has fixed 
this at 75 per cent, which the Treasury 
may increase. 

It argues that the BBC should be 
prohibited from expressing its own 
opinions on current affairs both on the 
air and in its publications. Direct ad¬ 
vertisements arc to be excluded from 
the broadcast service, and the Govern¬ 
ment Departments are to do all they can 
to prevent the broadcasting of adver¬ 
tisements to this country from abroad. 
Also there are to be no " sponsored " 
programmes (programmes arranged out¬ 
side and accepted by the BBC). 

The licensing of relay exchanges is to 
be .continued for three years and no 
compensation will be paid to licensees 
after 1930- Any. new relay service must 
supply • at least one B B C programme 
during ,B B C hours. The Post Office is 
to undertake research and experimental 
work with a view to a future decision to 
nationalise these relay services. 

CONTACT 

•Twenty boys from the Distressed 
Areas' have been guests of the boys at 
‘Hurstpicrpoint College, and a movement 
has been started to establish definite 
friendships between the boys. 

The, movement is called Contact and 
has received the blessing of the King 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Bad Schools 

Black List of a Thousand 

There arc still, apparently, elemen¬ 
tary schools in this country with no 
running water, with bad sanitation, 
and with playgrounds which are clust- 
heaps in summer and quagmires in 
winter. 

Commenting on this deplorable state 
of affairs before the National Union of 
Teachers, Mr W. Merrick, Chairman of 
an Education Committee, pointed out 
that there are still over 1000 schools on 
the Government's black list. In. one 
school, lie said, rats run under the doors, 
and in another water streams into the 
classroom during a snowstorm and there 
are holes in the floor. He asked teachers 
and parents to urge local authorities 
to take advantage of the Government 
offer to help them to put schools in order. 

Heating is often deficient and a 
Scottish delegate described a school 
where the ink froze in the wells. 

The conditions in some private schools 
are bad, too, and have been denounced at 
a conference of Urban District Councils. 

A school of 21 children was found 
working in a first-floor room, the princi¬ 
pal blind and the other teacher un- 
certificatcd. In another case the school 
was in a small kitchen, in which 17 
children were taught; the younger ones 
had to wait their turn for seats. The 
window was closed. It is a reflection on 
all our private schools that such places 
as these should exist. 

THE NIGHTINGALE 

Is It Being Beaten By the 
Blackbird ? 

The nightingales have hushed fheir 
music for the' season and are feeding 
their babies. 

It seems a poor reward for the glad¬ 
ness they have afforded us this year 
that twice in a week attempts have 
, been publicly made to depreciate their 
song, and to insist that it is beaten by 
the blackbird. 

Perhaps that wayward genius W. II. 
Hudson is responsible, for he preferred 
not only the blackbird, but the lark, 
the blackcap, and the willow-wren to 
the nightingale. lie could be captious, 
as when lie condemned friends for 
removing the natural beauties of such 
weeds as plantains from their lawn, and 
for destroying adders ; but an eccentric 
opinion uttered by even a wise man is 
apt to be accepted as a law, 

Most of us, no doubt, will still believe 
that the nightingale is unsurpassed. 
Certainly will those readers of the CN 
who were driving swiftly through the 
Kent countryside when a burst of song 
floated through the open window of the 
car. Above all the chorus that song was 
unique, and it was the nightingale-^ 
which we stayed enchanted to hear—by 
day and not by night. We love the 
blackbird, but his’song docs not arrest 
and hold us spellbound; only the 
nightingale can do that. 

HOW TO TURN SILVER 
INTO GOLD 

Mr Abrahams Does It 

Wc do not know how many presents 
Mr and Mrs I sad or Abrahams received 
on their silver wedding day, but they 
g;ive away something like 300, all of £5. 

Mr Abrahams thought out this de¬ 
lightful way of celebrating the occasion 
some time ago, and put an advertise¬ 
ment in the papers offering £5 to . all 
London and Belfast hospitals whose 
secretaries sent him. their names and 
addresses. London and Belfast were 
chosen because, though Mr Abrahams 
is now a London business man/he was 
married at Belfast to a Belfast girl. 

lie spent most of .the silver wedding 
week-end writing out <: the promised 
cheques; but it seems to us’quite one of 
the best ways of turning silver into gold. 


OLD MAN’S BEARD 

The King and the Yeomen 
of the Guard 

A NEW DEPARTURE 

The Yeomen of the Guard will 
hardly recognise themselves if they 
take advantage of the King’s permis¬ 
sion to shave off their beards. 

Their admirers will be equally at a 
loss, for the imposing beard of the 
Yeoman has been as much a part of his 
general magnificence of appearance as 
the Tudor uniform of red and gold 
with which he was endowed by our 
own royal Bluebeard. 

Beards were in their glory in those 
days, though Henry put a tax on 
them. There was the spade, the fork, the 
stiletto, and the tile or cathedral beard. 
Bottom the Weaver in A Midsummer 
Night's Dream offers to play the part in 
beards of startling hue, “ either your 
straw colour beard, your orange-tawny 
beard, your purplc-in-grain beard, or 
your French crown-colour beard, your 
perfect yellow." Dyeing the beard was 
as old as ancient Egypt where, though 
the common people were beardless, the 
Pharaohs fixed a false beard of dyed wool 
with an artificial wave on their chins. 

Handles For the Enemy 

It is among the armed forces of the 
Crown that reigning monarchs have 
exercised their privilege of saying the 
last word about the wearing of beards. 
Alexander abolished them in his army 
because they afforded handles for the 
enemy. Queen Victoria had a strong 
word to say about beards in the Navy, 
and to this day the Naval man must 
either be elean-shaven or, wear a full 
beard and moustache, though the beard, 
clipped to a point, may become a 
torpedo beard. 

Beards were going out (or coming 
off) in England after Waterloo, but were 
revived after the Crimea. Then officers, 
who had found inconvenience in shaving 
during the rigours of the Russian winter, 
came home “ bearded like the pard 
in the Seven Ages of Man. The fashion 
became general. Mr Barrett of Wimpole 
Street, most certainly had a full beard 
The military gentlemen so unwelcome at 
his house had reduced the beard to 
whiskers. But the whiskers, playfully 
known as Piccadilly Weepers, continued 
till the 20th century, and one very 
eminent Victorian wears them still. 

But only the moustache held its own 
as the century advanced, and the 
cavalry moustache was reduced twenty 
years ago to the tooth-brush. That, too, 
is going, and now that the Yeomen may 
be surrendering their beards we may 
expect! all the King's men to become 
clean shaven. 

THIS IS THE LAW 

Addis Ababa Calling 

The faithful shall be happy , but those who 
break their promises shall be destroyed ,. 

This is the law of Rome, with which 
Rome has in the past conquered all the 
nations and peoples of the earth , 

Marshal Graziana, Italian commander, 
speaking at Addis Ababa 


HISTORY WILL SAY THIS 

We take this dramatic little note from The 
Times. It is written by the Editor of the 
Countryman, the admirable countryside 
monthly edited by Mr J. W. Robertson Scott 
at Id bury, Kingham, Oxon. 

. Then history is really to say in record¬ 
ing this sorry episode, and the results which 
we have yet to encounter, that the Power 
which proposed. Ethiopia as a member of 
the League, appropriated ..the. Emperor's 
country and the League his subscriptions. 

As a result of Wimbledon the men’s 
singles championship is retained by Fred 
Perry and the ladies’ championship lias 
gone to Miss Helen Jacobs. 



American Ambassador 
and the English-Speakers 

We take the following from a speech by the 
American Ambassador last week-end. Mr Bing¬ 
ham was speaking at an Independence Day 
Dinner in London. 

I believe that the people in these 
islands are invincible and unconquer¬ 
able. They hate war, but if it is forced 
upon them, woe to their enemies. We 
Americans too hate war, but if it is 
forced upon us, woe to'our enemies. In 
a world armed and arming 1 shall expect 
this nation and my own to match, gun 
with gun, ship with ship, plane / with 
plane, man with man in the protect ioA of 
our countries and our homes. 

The matters of great fundamental 
importance today are real understand¬ 
ing, friendship, and cooperation among 
us who arc the great free peoples of the 
world. My own country, I believe, is 
the most fortunate country in the world. 
It has no menace. What nation could 
have better neighbours than they are ? 

I think every American citizen ought to 
thank God every day of his life for the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. They are 
the most blessed and fortunate people in 
the world, 

SONS OF THE BISHOP'S 
HOUSE 

The,Auckland Brotherhood 

At Rochester on St Peter’s Day 
(June 29), there met together for the 
first time for three years a group of men 
known as the Auckland Brotherhood. 

The Auckland Brotherhood arose 
during the ministry of those great bishops 
of Durham, Joseph Light foot and Brooke- 
Foss Westcott. Bishop Ughtfoot, famous 
as an evangeliscr of his diocese and as a 
writer on the New Testament, began it 
when, in his efforts to secure university 
men for work among his miners, he made 
his home, Auckland Castle, the seat of a 
small college of graduates preparing to 
be ordained for his diocese. Six or eight 
students were always with him, treated 
as sons and making no payment. 

Every year on St Peter’s day these 
men would return to meet their old 
teacher at Auckland Castle, and 80 men 
passed through this training before tak¬ 
ing up their work in the neighbourhood. 

'The Brotherhood, in 30 years lias pro¬ 
duced 14 bishops and six deans, and 
many leaders for the churches oversea... 

Little News Reel 

The plan for settling the' homeless 
Assyrians in the Ghab Valley in Syria lias 
fallen through, but in the meantime the 
Assyrians are to keep their Settlement in 
Iraq. 

The Men of the Trees have chosen Sir 
Francis Younghusband as their first 
president. % . 

A million cattle, starving o\ying fo 
drought in the north-western prairies, 
are to be bought and killed by the 
'American Government and used as fobd 
’for the unemployed. ; ' 

Ascending in a glider from Dunstable’ 
Downs at noon on Sunday, Mr Philip 
Aubrey Mills reached Pa Icefield r in 
Suffolk, 1 to miles away, at half-past fom:, 
making a new British, distance record. 


Things Said 

Pit tips are one of the blots of civilisa¬ 
tion. : ' Lord A befrunway ' 

I think the . advertisement' hoarding 
nuisance grows less, but the litter 
problem grows worse. Lord Crawford 
The League of Nations is a good.thing, 
but air squadrons are better. 

Dr Goebbels* ’ 

I propose that everyone except the 
King be cut down in war-time to the 
flat-rate of a shilling. Sir km Hamilton 
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Storks in Surrey • Bells For South Africa • A New Cathedral 




Helping in the Fields—Jolly little helpers at Stoke Canon In Devon 


Erecting a Pile-Driver—On the site of Guildford Cathedral 



Mutual Contemplation—An amusing roadside picture 


In a Croydon Foundry—Casting bells to celebrate the first British settlement at Port Elizabeth in South Africa 



German Storks in Surrey—Here are the storks at Ht^slemere which have been sent by peasants in East Prussia In the hope 
that they will establish thomsolvee in Englandj as described in the C N last week. They are seen on their cartwheel nest 
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THIS MAD WORLD AN Emperor COMES GAMBLINGTHROUGH THE TUMULT AND 


TARIFFS AND TRADE 
AND MAN AGAINST MAN 

The United States Answers 
Australia 

WHAT THE 14 POINTS SAID 

The new Australian tariff, by which 
the Commonwealth diverts, foreign 
trade into British and home channels, 
hits all foreign nations, and Japan and 
America in particular.^ . : .. .. * ■ 

Both natioVis have how replied in 
kind, j apan has ta hoti " mcasures to 
buy less from Australia; so far as 
possible she will obtain wool from 
Argentina. President Roosevelt’.-has 
taken action by denying to Australia all 
existing trade advantages. This will 
throw Australian trade upon the mercies 
of the highest American duties. The 
'change is to be made in August. 

So, bit by bit, the markets of the 
world' become exclusive, closed against 
each other. Greater trade obstacles 
match greater armaments. 

Trade and Armaments 

In the Fourteen Points of President 
Wilson (declared by him in iqiS), upon 
which the Germans laid down their 
arms, the following were numbers Three 
and hour ; 

Point 3 : Freedom of Trade. The removal, 
so far as possible, of all economic barriers 
and the establishment of an equality 
of trade conditions among all the nations 
consenting to the peace and associating 
themselves for its maintenance. 

Point 4 : Reduction of Armaments. Adequate 
guarantees given and taken that national 
armaments will be reduced to the lowest 
point consistent with domestic safety. 

No one dreamed, then, when the 
Fourteen Points were current and 
accepted,- that after 18 years they 
would be so amazingly repudiated by 
the victorious nations. It would then 
have been thought an evil dream. Today 
it is au evil dream embodied in reality, 

THE ELEPHANT MEETS 
A FRIEND 

Believe It or Not 

Contrary to the common idea, founded 
on the human, love of dogs, the dog 
appears not to be the most intelligent of 
animals, if wc are to believe an experi¬ 
ment at the New York Zoo. 

This experiment has placed the 
higher animals in the following order 
of intelligence, reading downward ; 

Chimpanzee Beaver 

Orang-utan Horse 

Elephant Sea-Lion 

Gorilla Bear 

Dog Cat 

The dog lover will point out, however, 
that the dog has more than intelligence ; 
he is affectionate, and faithful unto death. 

The elephant takes a high place in 
the list. He, too, is capable of affection, 
as many authentic anecdotes attest. 
Wc will not, however, pledge ourselves 
entirely to believe the story of the 
gratitude of an elephant who became a 
circus performer. This remarkable q uad- 
rupetl, the story says, received medical 
attention from a hunter in the African 
wilds. Years passed, the elephant was 
captured and trained for circus life, 
and the circus was performing in Paris 
when the sagacious animal recognised 
his friend in a white man sitting in the 
low-priced seats. Trumpeting with 
joy,- lie curled liis trunk round his 
rescuer’s waist and deposited him in the 
front row of the stalls ! 


To Judgment 


THE BUCKET-SHOP THE SHOUTING LIVES 


A Dark Scene For History A Bad Thing in the City Ingenious Instrument For 

ROGUES IN THE POST Measuring It 

RAISING THE RED LIGHT 


The scene on which the nations 
looked at the League Assembly last 
week will darken the pages of history. 

They saw a man stand before them 
to indict a world. They listened to the 
Emperor Haile Selassie, with none to 
vindicate his helpless right, accusing 
the aggressor who had first destroyed 
his people and then stolen.his kingdom. 
But as lie spoke in measured words his 
accusations fell also on his listeners, 
those who had not helped by act or deed 
to prevent an injury which by their 
word they had condemned. 

A Lamentable Scene 

Did they who saw aiid heard realise 
that history was being made before 
their eyes, and that their children’s 
children will look back on this scene as 
one filled with pitifulncss and shame ? 
As the Emperor came from his scat to 
speak, a slender black-cloaked figure, 
his dark head darker in the light Vila zing 
on it, a burst of uproar broke from 
Press galleries where men were gathered 
afraid to hear the truth. Boos and cat¬ 
calls rose from Italian journalists in the 
attempt to drown the Emperor’s voice 
before it was raised. 

We must apologise on behalf of 
Journalism for this vulgar childishness. 
From all parts of the Assembly rose cries 
to throw the offenders out. They ran 
away of their own accord, and were 
expelled from the country; and at last, 
as the din subsided, the Emperor’s voice 
was heard speaking in Amliaric. 

Weighty Denunciation 

Sentence by sentence the interpreter 
translated in French, and sentence after 
sentence was charged with denunciation 
not less weighty because it was spoken 
without emphasis, 

Tliis was what was beard : 

No precedent exists for the head of a 
State appearing before you as 1 do now. 
But no precedent exists for the disaster 
which has now fallen on our people, in 
violation of the laws forbidding national 
conquest and the poisonous rain of gas. 

No one who lias not’ scon all these 
terrors could adequately denounce them. 
I resolved to come myself to bear wit¬ 
ness to the crime committed against my 
people. I felt it necessary to warn other 
people of the doom that awaits them if 
they neglect this opportunity. Fifty- 
two countries assured me in October 
that the aggressor would not be suc¬ 
cessful, and 1 ask them to remember 
their promise, on the faith of which I 
directed the struggle against the invader. 
The Cause of Small Nations 

In my confidence in the League I did 
not believe that right would bow to force. 
Hundreds of millions of people through¬ 
out the world shared my confidence. 

I am defending the cause of small 
nations. It is not a settlement of the 
Italo-Abyssinian dispute that is at stake. 
It is the future of all those little States 
who put their trust in treaties. 

I appeal to you to give heed to my 
appeal. God and history will remember 
your judgment. 

Thus spoke the Emperor, not as a 
pleader, but as a righteous accuser. It 
was one of the most moving days the 
League luis known. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Chaco.Chah-ko 

Palos .Pah-los 

Pelew . . . , . . Pc-loo 

Witwatersrand . Vit-vah-tcrs-rahnt 


BETTER AND BETTER 

For every ^ioo of daily retail trade 
done in this country in 1933 over £120 
was done last May. The daily trade 
last year was £1 12. • ^ 

We can see for ourselves that most 
people look more prosperous than ever 
before, and the appearance is confirmed 
by these facts. 


Following on .the Budget scandal 
and the resignation of two members 
of Parliament a group of churchmen 
have issued a strong protest agaisnt 
forms of City gambling that arc based 
on dealings made for settlement at 
some future date. 

They recall that during the war, and 
alter it for some years, the Government 
barred such dealings in the national 
interest, so that purchases or sales of 
stocks, shares, wheat, cotton, metals, and 
so on could only be made for cash settle¬ 
ment. This, of course, prevented a 
speculator from buying or selling to 
snatch a margin of profit before a future 
settlement day arose. 

It would be all for the public good if 
purchases and sales were confined to 
rea 11 ra n sa c t i o ns. 

The BliIIs and Bears 

As things are, what is called a “ bull ” 
speculator buys stock or commodity not 
to possess it but in the hope that it will 
rise in price and so enable him to sell 
out before settling day. A ” bear ” sells 
what lie does not possess in the hope 
that lie will be able to buy back at a 
lower figure before settling day. 

The matter is serious enough in its 
professional aspect, when the speculation 
is done through brokers who are members 
of recognised exchanges ; but a far worse 
feature is the existence of outside 
brokers whose businesses are known as 
” bucket-shops.” These arc often run 
by rogues who issue circulars by post 
promising enormous profits. 

Surely the Post Office might ban the 
transmission of all circulars inviting 
people to gambling transactions. 

DANZIG 

Nazi Leader and the League 

The League Council meetings have 
been memorable not only for the appear¬ 
ance of the Emperor of Abyssinia 
(described on this page), but for an 
extraordinary scene created by the Nazi 
President of the Danzig Senate, llcrr 
Greiser. 

Herr Greiser, invited by the League 
as an act of courtesy to appear before it, 
took'the opportunity to make a childish 
and vulgar gesture before the assembled 
representatives of fifty nations and 
created a deplorable impression, which 
Mr Eden (in the chair) dismissed as 
unworthy of notice. 

The Danzig matter had come up 
again owing to troubles with the Nazi 
majority there, the Polish minority 
complaining of rough treatment, and 
the League’s own High Commissioner 
protesting that he had been deliberately 
slighted by a German warship calling at 
the port. 

The Commissioner, Mr Scan Lester, 
lias returned to Danzig and a Committee 
of the League is to watch events. 


THE BIRDS ON THE ROCKY ISLET 

On Ailsa Craig, the rocky islet at the 
mouth of 11 le Clyde, a once very pros¬ 
perous bird colony was in dire peril of 
extinction. 

When a ship was wrecked on the rock 
some rats which made their escape to 
the shore in due time increased in 
numbers and had no means of sub¬ 
sistence except the birds 011 the crags 
and their eggs. 

An end must soon have come but for 
an oiler of a reward of £200 for 11 ic 
extermination of the rats. This was 
some fifteen years ago, and a London 
firm of rat-killers has been so successful 
that the birds have now recovered their 
former numbers and prosperity. 


As all readers of the CN who 
listened in to the arrival of the Oneen 
Alary in New York Harbour will 
agree, the people of America take.a 
great delight in noise. 

The two great Conventions at which 
the Republican and Democratic candi¬ 
dates for the Presidency are chosen arc 
always accompanied with very noisy 
demonstrations, and it appears that the 
applause lias been more vociferous than 
ever this year. 

The reason is that the audience lias 
had before it an ingenious instrument 
which records by a rising light the 
applause which it is producing, and, like 
the small boy with the thermometer, 
they have attempted to burst the 
recorder. ” The tumult and the shouting 
dies,” wrote Kipling. Now we shall 
have to say ” The tumult and the shout¬ 
ing lives,” for it is all being taken down. 

This device, which is called the de-* 
monstronietcr, resembles a thermometer 
six feet high. The political temperature 
of an audience is shown by a strip of red 
lights illuminated by ten electric bulbs 
placed behind glass in the tube of the 
thermometer. A microphone is placetl 
in a shallow bowl so shaped that it 
receives an equal volume of sound from 
every part of the hall, and the electric 
impulses from the microphone are 
amplified until they are strong enough to 
light up the electric bulbs. 

As the volume of sound increases a 
higher bulb lights up so that a little 
distance away a column of red ink seems 
to rise in the tube of the thermometer, 
which, to add to the illusion and to the 
excitement, is marked at the side with 
big white figures. 

What the C N would like to know is : 
I las a fuse box been connected with 
this ingenious instrument ? 

TALE OF A YORKSHIRE 
LAD 

Grateful Student Remembers 

£50,000 FOR LEEDS 
UNIVERSITY 

Students of Leeds University have to 
thank Mr Frank Parkinson, a former 
student, for a gift of ^50,000. 

They will show their gratitude best by 
trying to imitate him. When he was a 
youth he won scholarships enabling bin?, 
to attend the technical school and the 
lectures and laboratories of the Univer¬ 
sity. lie studied at night while serving 
his apprenticeship in an engineering 
workshop by day. Anybody who knows 
the business of engineering, and the 
competition in it, will know that Frank 
Parkinson's way was the best and 
almost the only one to success. 

lie found it so, but we think lie must 
have had something else as well. What 
it was may be guessed from the fact 
that the day he was out of his apprentice¬ 
ship lie drew his savings of £z\ out of 
the Post Office Savings Bank ’ and 
started in business for himself as an 
electrical engineer. 

Enterprise, push, and courage were 
what he had, and they took him so 
far up the ladder that today lie is the 
head of Crompton Parkinson, electrical 
manufacturing engineers, and one of 
the largest of such firms in the world. 

That is why he is able to spare 
£50,000 to found scholarships for 
students who, like himself, began with 
one 33 years ago. He thinks such a fund 
should bring in a larger number of 
Yorkshire boys to look to their own 
Leeds University to give wings to tlieir 
ambitions. 
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IN CANADA'S ARCTIC 
Five members of the British-Cana* 
dian Arctic Expedition have sailed 
from Churchill to spend three years 
in the North, the first winter at 
Repulse Bav. One of their tasks will 
be the marking of migratory birds. 


A DANISH EXPEDITION of four scientists has gone to the Faroe Islands in 
the North Atlantic for two years to study the nealth, housing, social, and 
industrial conditions of the people. 

TEN THOUSAND RUSSIAN CLIMBERS are preparing to scale some of the 
highest mountains of the Caucasus, Central Asia, and Western Siberia. 
Many of them are to climb EuroDe’a highest neak. Mount Elbruz, ifl 47Q feet 


ARCTIC 

QCEAHlm 



AIRMEN INSPECT ROADS* 
The Russian Government is using 
five aeroplanes to survey the condi¬ 
tions of country roads over wide 
areas so that preparations may be 
made for the transport of the grain 
harvests to the railways. 


, I LOCUSTS IN ARGENTINA 
Argentina’s cotton-growing province, Chaco, 
has been visited by a huge swarm of locusts. 
In spite of the efforts of farmers and Govern¬ 
ment workers 60,000 acres were stripped 
and 10,000 tons of cotton were destroyed. 


IRON IN PAPUA 

The finding of solid iron boulders weighing 
several hundred tons each led to the dis¬ 
covery of important iron deposits in Papua, 
New Guinea. It is estimated that nine million 
tons can be worked directly from the surface. 


THE HAN WHO DISOWNED 
HIS GOLDMINE 

An Unassuming Fellow 

Someone has been trying to find out 
something about an. extraordinarily 
unassuming fellow, the man . who 
vanished after finding a South African 
goldfield which yielded ^2000,000,000. 

In the archives at Pretoria a letter 
has been found which announced the 
beginning of the Wit watersrand Goldfield, 
It was written to President Kruger in 
1886 by the owner of the land, who 
named George Harrison as the' first 
discoverer of gold on his farm. It appears 
that Mr Harrison at once sold his claim 
and was never heard of again. 

Why he loft the goldfield, why he 
allowed others to claim its discovery in 
later years, and what happened to him, 
we may never know ; and perhaps it is 
not quite fair to suggest that he may not 
have been over-anxious for his name to 
travel round the world; but it is a 
curious coincidence that just at that 
time one of the Australian States was 
making quiet inquiries as to the where¬ 
abouts of a man called George Harrison. 


A VALLEY IN THE SEA? 

The. Coastal Survey Service of the 
United States has just announced the 
discovery of a great submarine valley 
in the Gulf of Mexico, showing that the 
delta of Louisiana formerly extended 
toward the peninsula of Florida, 

This submarine valley is thought to 
have once been the channel of the 
Mississippi, which at one time flowed 
more to the south L * u/nv. 

Commander F. S. .Durden of the survey 
ship Hydrographcr, which carried out the 
soundings, declares that this is a most 
important discovery and will throw new 
light on the geological history of the 
Gulf Coast. This valley, now under 
water, is 50 miles long, and was once 
above the sea surface. 


THE AFRICAN BOYS AND 
THE ROYAL DUKES 

King Edward would be glad to know 
how earnestly his subjects.in many parts 
of Africa arc praying for him. 

A missionary in West Africa, writing 
home, describes the shock caused by the 
news of King George's death and the 
relief that was felt when it became 
known that the Prince of Wales had 
become King without fighting. Even now, 
some of the people cannot believe that 
the King’s three brothers are content for 
him to be King, and they pray ardently, 
says the missionary, “ that the royal 
dukes may not be a trouble to him.” 

. One reason why the natives arc so 
anxious for the. King is that they think 
of him as a very young man because he 
has no wife. They cannot believe he is 
over forty, and the boys at one .school 
asked their teacher what standard of 
education the new King had reached. 


News of Green Peas 

The green pea business has grown so 
greatly of late years that the railways 
find it necessary to run Green Pea Specials. 

The main centres of the industry are 
Yorkshire, Essex, Kent, and parts of 
Lincolnshire, Northants, and Somerset. 

At the beginning of the season, which 
runs from June to September, wagons 
equipped with automatic vacuum brakes 
are set apart for the conveyance of peas, 
and stationed at key points for sx>ccdy 
distribution. 

Green peas travel packed in canvas or 
linen bags, and there are usually 50 to 
55 bags per ton. An important point 
in keeping the peas fresh is a good cir¬ 
culation of air around the bags, and for 
this reason loading is usually restricted 
to one tier of bags only. 

More than 13,000 tons of peas are 
carried by rail in a normal season from 
the Yorkshire and Lincolnshire areas ; 
and from Essex, Kent, and Somerset a 
further Gooo tons are dealt with. 


COUNTING THE BEARS 

Sweden’s New Census 

With the coming of spring and: the 
appearance of the- bears from their 
winter quarters the first of the annual 
censuses of Sweden's bear population, 
has been attempted. 

Up in the wilds of Lapland patrols 
have gone out to search the country and 
note all bears sighted. While the exact 
number cannot yet be stated the general 
impression is that the bear population 
of Sweden's northern wilds is consider¬ 
ably greater than was expected. 

The taking of the census has been 
made possible through the generosity 
of Dr Axel Munthe, who gave a sum 
of money for the purpose and for the pro¬ 
tection of the animals where necessary. 

On the subject of bears opinions 
differ, the Lapp regarding the animal 
as a pest which tracks down his reindeer 
and tears them to pieces, while others 
consider that this beast, one of the last 
great wild animals of Europe, is fapidly 
• dying out and should be protected. 

Canada Adopis 200 Ponies 

A better time is coming for the lost 
ponies of Sable Island, off the coast of 
Nova Scotia. There arc 200 of them. 

Sable Island is known to seagoing 
men all the world over as the graveyard 
of the Atlantic because of the many 
ships wrecked there. The ponies are the 
descendants of horses carried on vessels 
which suffered shipwreck many years 
ago on the island. These four-footed 
mariners were never taken off, but ran 
wild, rejoicing no doubt at first in their 
freedom. But their numbers multiplied, 
and they have been fighting a losing 
battle against starvation on the inhospit¬ 
able shores where they were marooned. ] 

The Dominion Government has now 
intervened on behalf of its dumb sub¬ 
jects, and they are to be taken off and 
given happier homes on the mainland, 
there to become full citizens of Canada. 


THE LADY AND THE 
BIRDS 

A Kindly Thought Lives On 

LOVE ACROSS THE SEA 

A tiny addition to; the noble tilings 
being done in England by the Pilgrim 
Trust, founded to apply the noble 
benefaction of Mr Edward Harkness, a 
generous American lover of our land, 
takes the lovely form of a bequest foir 
a group of birds. j 

Nineteen years ago an American lady, 
Mrs Alexander Angus of New Jersey, 
came to London to recover from the 
effects of a severe illness, and found 
delight in feeding the birds which 
frequent the Embankment Gardens. 
She repeated her visits during successive, 
summers, and every year renewed her 
service to the birds. 

Now she has died, and her husband 
has decided ,to perpetuate her gifts; 
he has established a fund to reward 
two men who will give daily doles to 
the birds in the same gardens during the 
summer months each year corresponding 
with the period in which Mrs Alexander 
was a visitor here. 

How long will such a trust last ? 
That depends on the sum invested and 
the care with which the deed of gift 
is drawn up. We have charities still 
in existence in England which have been 
operative for centuries, since before 
America was discovered. 

We celebrate this year the 800th 
anniversary of the foundation of the 
Hospital of St Cross at Winchester by 
Bishop de Blois, grandson of the 
Conqueror, who provided not only 
home, food, and raiment for 13 poor 
men, whose successors still enjoy his 
charity, but food and drink for passing 
wayfarers. 


When the airship Hindenburg was 
passing over Labrador last week so 
much ice collected on her 300-feet aerial 
that it broke off. 
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NO 

hose who refuse to believe in 
the triumph of evil and the 
failure of good in this world have 
much to encourage them in spite 
of alh We may take heart, and 
keep on keeping on. 

If the League of Nations is 
sharing the fate of all the world’s 
institutions in these dark days 
it is not a small thing that at this 
crisis in world affairs it should 
stand before mankind and say No 
to Signor Mussolini. 

If it has not been able to stop 
the burglar at his work, if it has 
had to stand by to see him carry 
off the goods, at least it will not 
recognise them as his property. 
Not one nation, said Mr Eden, 
could contemplate with any satis¬ 
faction the situation that exists; 
but, though circumstances have 
been too much for it, the League 
docs not propose to recognise 
Italy's conquest of Abyssinia. 
Whatever may not have hap¬ 
pened at Geneva, the League re¬ 
mains fixed against Italy’s action, 
and has once again affirmed 
its refusal to accept territorial 
changes made by force. 

It is some consolation to see 
our two British Dominions of 
South Africa and New Zealand 
willing to keep on Sanctions, and 
to hear the resounding declara¬ 
tion of South Africa that the 
weakness of the League would 
shatter for generations all inter¬ 
national confidence and all hope 
of realising world peace. The 
surrender to Italy, said the repre¬ 
sentative of South Africa, would 
mean that the authority of the 
League would come to naught, 
that the high trust and ideals of 
peace have been surrendered, and 
that the League is not able to 
fulfil its obligations. 

It is because the fifty nations 
believe that this is true that they 
have said No to Mussolini. If 
they have failed it is because the 
League is not enough. This world 
is too much with us, and its affairs 
are so entangled that it is going 
mad. If America, with all its vast 
wealth, is piling up debt in 
thousands of millions, there must 
be something wrong at the very 
bottom of civilisation. There is. 
What is wrong is that the nations 
are all pulling different ways in¬ 
stead of pulling together. They 
cannot buy and sell because they 
can find no money to pay with. 
They cannot settle down to the 
things that matter because in¬ 
justice rankles in their midst. 
In so mad a world what can 
succeed save commonsense ? 

It is good that the League 
should say No to Mussolini, but 
it is time it said Yes to those who 
would like to see it summon a 
World Conference to pull the 
nations back from the precipice. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Body and Brain 

W E arc much interested in reading 
two views of one question. 

In a recent experiment it was found 
that boys made more progress if with¬ 
drawn from study for a certain period 
each day to give them physical exercise. 

In an address to the Association of 
Headmasters Mr Percival Smith, deal¬ 
ing with physical culture, said that 
there was no subject winch could be 
carried to more dangerous extremes 
by those whose minds had been 
narrowed by expert training and a 
specialised outlook. 

■ The truth is that what youth needs 
is a sound mind in a sound body . Wc 
agree with Mr Smith that the teacher 
is dangerous who gets body on the 
brain. Over-developed muscles and 
weak hearts do not spell fitness, but an 
overworked body doomed to short life. 

© 

The Sheep of Yesterday 

jyjARSHAL Gkaziani has been re¬ 
ceiving a number of Abyssinian 
chiefs at Addis Ababa and has said 
to them, “ Up to yesterday you were 
sheep, but today you arc men.’’ 

So Dictators turn sheep into men as 
well as men into sheep . 

© 

How Wonderful a Thing is Man 

What a piece of ivork is a man! 
How noble in reason, how infinite in 
faculty , in form how admirable ! 

One of the most remarkable records 
in the history of aviation is to 
the credit of Mr Frederick Goodwin. 

After a previous experience of only 
five hours in solo flight he flew to 
India and back with his wife, doing the 
outward trip in eleven days and the 
homeward journey in twelve days 
in an ordinary plane. 

Making light of storms and baffling 
head winds, Mr Goodwin says : “ We 
just took it easy. There is nothing in 
it, and it shows that with ordinary care 
hying is loo per cent safe." 

Another flight marvel was witnessed 
(and heard) at the Hendon display. 
A pilot actually talked to the crowd 
by wireless while diving at 350 miles 
an hour and while performing the most 
amazing aerobatics. Lie described 
what he was doing in simple terms, 
but the things done were anything 
but simple ; it mattered not whether 
he was looping the loop or diving at 
incredible speed; his words were as 
cool as the proverbial cucumber. 
Presumably he could have talked to 
the nation or to the world. How 
wonderful a thing is man at his best ! 

© 

The Diamond and the Ass 

Whene’er you see a man’s name 
Writ upon the glass 
You know he owns a diamond 
And his father owns an ass. 

Scratched on a pane in an old house 


And So Things Are Upside-Down 

| N a whole countryside an important 
plant, such as clover, is dying out 
because it no longer produces seed. 

On closer examination it appears 
that the seed cannot be produced 
because the flower has specialised 
with a view to fertilisation by the 
humble-bees, and that these have 
disappeared from the neighbourhood. 
We find the cause of their disappear¬ 
ance in the depredations of the field 
mice, which have destroyed the sub¬ 
terranean nests of the bees; and 
present^ we discover that the mice 
have increased because all the owls 
and buzzards have been shot, and this 
crime has been avenged by the dis¬ 
appearance of the clover. 

From a Natural History Book 
@ 

A Word From Shakespeare 

The Negus to the League of Nations 

Call you that backing of your 
friends ? A plague on sucli backing! 

Henry the Fourth 

© 

Tip-Cat 

CJomk plants arc more sensitive 
than others, says a gar¬ 
dener. Yet the best lettuces 
have hard hearts. 

G 

\Y ill the television hostesses be 
satisfactory ? Wait ancl see. 



Peter Puck Wants To Know 



II rush mats are made In a hurry 


British telescopes lead the world. To 
higher things. 

0 

Phams arc to cost more. Babies will 
be up in arms; 

G 

Qrickktkrs get very tanned. They 
arc so often out. 

0 

A. man says he never minces his words. 
Doesn't care for small talk. 

A young man with personality A- ^ 
leaves a deep impression. 

So does one with big feet. 

© 

The, Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 

|t has been discovered that in 67 years 
Air Gladstone gave away ^83,000. 

n old student has given A*) 0 * 000 t° 
' Leeds University ; he is Mr Frank 
Parkinson. 

|n Salford 1C9 streets arc closed to 
motor traffic. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Let your work be your tonic ; perhaps 
you do not need all these artificial 
entertainments . 


• TOO LATE 

The Mother of Little 
Boy Blue Has Gone 

LlARDLYhad we printed Mrs Eugene 
Field’s pathetic appeal to 
American people to help to save her 
Wisconsin farm than the news came 
that it was too late ; she had passed 
beyond the clouds which darkened her 
last years. 

As soon as her misfortunes were 
made known the poet's old fraternity 
sent a cheque to cover the mortgage on 
the farm, and she had the last conso¬ 
lation of knowing that, though many 
had forgotten she still lived, her hus¬ 
band and his work were not forgotten. 

She was the mother of Little Boy 
Blue, for it was their first little son 
the poet was mourning when he wrote 
that lovely poem : 

Yhe little toy dog is covered with dust, 
But sturdy and staunch he staiuls; 
The little toy soldier is red with rust, 
And his musket moulds in his hands. 
Time was when the little toy dog was 
new 

And the soldier was passing fair; 

And that was the time when our Little 
Boy Blue 

Kissed them and put them there. 

MOW, don’t you go till I come, he 
said, • 

And don’t you make any noise! 

So, toddling off to his trundle-bed, 
He dreamt of the pretty to}'s. 

And as he was dreaming an angel song 
Awakened our Little Boy Blue: 

Oh, the years are many, the years are 
long, 

But the little toy friends are true! 

Aye, faithful to Little Boy Blue they 
stand, 

• Each in the same old place, 

Awaiting the touch of a little hand, 
The smile of a little face; 

And they wonder, as waiting the long 
years through 

In the dust of that little chair, 

What has become of our Little Boy 
Blue 

Since he kissed them and put them 
there. 

© 

Nothing is Here For Tears 

We take this from The Times; it is a 
beautiful tribute to Mr Henry Philbriek 
Nelson, the surgeon who died heroically at 
St Barts, as we described last week. An 
appeal is being made for his family. 
VTotiiing is here for tears, that we 
^ must set 

The timeless wreath of Fame about 
thy brow 

So morning-early : men shall not forget 
Thy leadership in paths uncharted now. 
Weep for the man whose loyalty grows 
dim, 

Seeing the world’s poor prize within 
his hold. 

Who sells his heritage —0 weep for him. 
Grasping a shadow, taking it for gold 1 
But thou hast laboured, spite of 
youth’s alluring. 

To light a lamp and set it up on high 
O’er Pain’s blind alleywa3 r s, which 
there enduring 

Shines to thy glory, though thou pass 
and die. 

Therefor t\fy mourners hear in royal 
pride 

The trumpets sounding on the other 
.side. V. L. Longman 
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A MAN FOR PEACE 

AND WHAT A MAN! 

Heroic Explorer Dedicates 
His Life Anew 

RESULT OF A LONELY VIGIL 

Admiral Byrd, who has explored the 
vast frozen spaces round the North 
and South Poles, has announced that 
his next exploration is to be through 
that tangled jungle in the midst of 
which Peace, like a Sleeping Beauty, is 
imprisoned. 

This heroic explorer has dedicated the 
rest of his life to the cause of interna¬ 
tional peace, allowing himself only two 
of the' years that are to be in which to 
return to his first love, the unmapped 
polar regions. 

the Folly of All Follies 

It was during those long winter 
months in 1934, spent alone in a hut 
123 miles away from his main camp, 
123 miles nearer the South Pole than 
any man that winter, that the Admiral 
got thinking of the world's greatest 
need. It was not new lands that were 
needed, it was a new way of living among 
the old lands. In his diary lie wrote : 

The distance and detachment of this 
place seem to sofleh some hitman follies. 
Others take on added significance. But 
from here the great folly of all follies is 
the amazing attitude of civilised nations 
toward each other . 

Fear , antagonism , and reprisals seem 
to be the rule among nations which , in 
their conduct toivard each other are, I 
believe , 20,000 years behind the individual 
civilised citizen in his conduct toward his 
neighbour . Yet the well-being of a 
nation depends on the' well-being of its 
neighbour nations. 

So strongly did the explorer feel that' 
all should work for peace that he de- 
termined that if he survived his lonely 
vigil he would dedicate his whole life 
to it. 

His Ambition When a Boy v 

He very nearly did not survive, for 
the fumes of his kerosene stove poisoned 
him. Fortunately a relief party was 
able to reach him after four months. 
They found him very weak, but cheery 
as ever. 

“ Hullo, fellows ! " was his greeting. 
u Come down and get warm. I have 
some hot soup for you/' 

All his life Richard Evelyn Byrd 
has been drawn to the Poles like the 
needle of a compass. As a boy he set 
his heart on discovering the North 
Pole, learning all he could about the 
region from men and books, and his 
only consolation when Peary achieved 
the goal, while he was still a young 
naval cadet, was that Peary was a 
f el low-American. 

First Over the North Pole 

Hut he was the first to fly over the 
North 1*010, his aeroplane, piloted by 
Floyd Bennett, beating Amundsen in 
the Italian airship Norge by a few hours. 
The year after lie ilew the Atlantic with 
three companions, first reaching the 
coast of France safely by air, and then 
most insecurely in the plane's inflated 
rubber boat; for clouds blocked out 
the land, their compass failed, and 
while they were still hovering about 
trying to land they glimpsed the sea 
again below them. Their petrol was 
running out and they had to make a 
forced landing. They were nearly 
knocked dead by the force of it, but 
eventually they inflated tlie rubber 
boat and got back to the shore, where 
they sank exhausted on the beach till 
fishermen woke them next morning. 

The vigil in the Antarctic was neces¬ 
sary to take meteorological records, but 
it had not been intended that one man 
alone should brave it out. Only when 
they were faced with the difficulties of 
providing for several men isolated 
during those long winter months did 
Admiral Byrd decide to stay by himself. 


'The ChilclreJi 

Do You Want Any 
Money? 

How Much We Have 
in Use 

The Bank of England lias been 
steadily increasing its stock of gold, 
which has now reached a record figure. 

In 1931 the gold reserve was 
^139,700,000. In 1933 it rose to 
£176,600,000. In the next three years 
it was always over ^190,000,000. This 
year £200,000,000 was reached in Janu- 
ary ; last month £211,900,000 was held. 

This stock of gold may be compared 
with the issue of banknotes, which 
reached £171,800,000 in June. There is 
no obligation on the Bank to pay out 
gold in exchange for notes ; neverthe¬ 
less the gold reserve helps to maintain 
British credit, although apparently out 
of use. 

Money in Circulation 

The Bank of England tells us the total 
amount of money in currency, and the 
latest account is for May, The facts are, 


in millions of pounds : 

Bank of England Notes 466 

Scottish Bank Notes 23 

Irish Bank Notes 10 

Irish Free State Notes 8 

Coin, silver and bronze 75 

Total: Notes and Coin 582 


This big sum of £582,000,000 does not, 
however, represent all the money in use, 
for business men and many private 
people pay their accounts by cheques 
and bills of exchange (a cheque is really 
a bill of exchange payable at sight). 
These cheques are orders to banks to 
pay money, but most of them arc never 
converted • into cash ; they are set off 
against each other by bookkeeping. 

We can tell how much cheque money 
passes in this way by the records of the 
flankers Clearing House, through which 
the banks pass the cheques drawn by 
their customers to enable them to be 
set off, or cleared. The amount in May 
was £11,000,000 for each working day., 
so vast arc the transactions of our people. 


Hurrah i 

General Evangeline Booth is 70, but 
that does not depress her. She is going 
from Land’s End to John o' Groat's 
telling people how to be cheerful. 

Her tour will take her 2000 miles, and 
it will go with all the vigour of a torch¬ 
light procession. A Salvation Army band, 
a loudspeaker van, and two singers will 
collect the people on seashore or village 
green, wherever the General inay go. 
No preaching is the motto of this fine 
Crusader, but just a word in season to 
cheer them all up. 

We saw the other day in a comic paper 
a picture of an elderly lady asking at a 
Tourist Agency where she should go. 
She wanted a tour where there were no 
wars or revolutions, and where they 
thought the English were a friendly, well- 
meaning people. . The Tourist Agency 
man could only think of the Isle of 
Wight. General Evangeline Booth has 
thought of England. 

Continued from the previous column 
Each night and morning he examined 
liis instruments, and one morning he 
found lie had endured the greatest cold 
ever endured by man, 80 degrees below 
zero. He had his books, his gramo¬ 
phone, and was able to get into touch 
with the main camp by wireless; but 
it needed all the resources of his indomit¬ 
able character to support the cold and 
the solitude. 

This is the man who announced at a 
dinner the other day that ho had 
dedicated his life to working for world 
peace; and well we need him. If lie 
can but persuade his fellow-Americans 
to get into the League of Nations and 
make it what it should be he will have 
done a wondrous thing for mankind 
beside which his shining achievements 
at the Foies will pale indeed, 


’s Newspaper 

Granny Smith and 
Her Apple 

Most readers of the C N must have 
tasted one of those lovely apples known 
as Granny Smiths, but how many know 
how the apple got its name ? Australia 
has set up a fountain to Granny. 

A century ago a woman went out 
from England to Australia with her 
husband and settled on the land some 
miles from Sydney. She laid out an 
orchard which became the family’s 
means of support and, being possessed 
of a pioneering spirit, worked until she 
had established two farms, run with the 
help of two sons. 

At this time only three * varieties of 
apples were grown in Australia, but 
Mrs Smith became possessed of a special 
tree. It is not known whether the 
planting of the seeds of this tree was 
deliberate or accidental, but the owner, 
who was now an elderly woman, lavished 
all her care upon it. The tree was a freak, 
but the apples it produced were the finest 
apples ever produced in Australia, and 
Mrs Smith became known everywhere as 
Granny Smith., By dint of grafting and 
budding she managed to produce a 
whole orchard of this new variety of 
apple. They were first known as “ apples 
from Granny Smith’s place," but later 
were called simply Granny Smiths. 

In ten years hundreds of descendants 
of the first tree were planted, and the 
apples became a distinct variety, estab¬ 
lished in both local and overseas 
markets. Granny Smith died in 1870, 
when she was nearly seventy, but a 
fountain has just been erected to the 
memory of this indomitable pioneer, 

The Teddy Bear 

The Teddy bear has so long enjoyed 
its little sovereignty over nursery 
affections that we must be careful 
about the details of its ancestry. 

Captain Guy Dollman of the Natural 
History Museum has been telling the 
Royal Society that Teddy was copied 
from the koala, the Australian, bear. 

As a matter of fact the Teddy Bear 
is named after President Theodore 
Roosevelt, who was called Teddy for 
short. An old rancher, he used to 
hunt bears, and when President 
McKinley succumbed to an assassin's 
wound from which he had been expected 
to recover, Roosevelt was lost in the 
Adirondack mountains, where he was 
said to bo beat-hunting. 

Men sent to find him roamed the 
wilds and fired their rifles to attract' 
Iris attention, and in the end they found 
him late one night in a log shanty where 
he was resting with two of his sons, 
teaching them deer-stalking, though 
the story went round that he was 
found hunting bears. He left the hut 
to hasten in his rough outfit to become 
President of the United States. 

The ’bear-hunting legend prevailed 
over the deer-stallcing truth, and little 
bears were manufactured as a toy in his 
honour. They spread all over the 
civilised world, named Teddy after him, 
to become perhaps the. most popular 
plaything for little boys and girls ever 
presented to the nursery. 

HOW FAR NINE MILLION CANDLES 
THROW THEIR BEAM 

What would the ancients who counted 
the Pharos lighthouse as one of the 
Seven Wonders of the World think of 
the new Cape Columbine lighthouse 
north of Saldanlia Bay in South Africa ? 

Not only is it fitted with a radio 
beacon and apparatus for sending fog 
signals, but the light, which is to shine 
out for the first time in September, will 
be seen more than 20 miles away. Its 
strength is 9,500,000 canclle-powcr. It 
will be South Africa's most brilliant 
light, and few lighthouses in the world 
arc more powerful. 


__7 

DOWN AND OUT 
BUT UNDEFEATED 

The Out-of-Works Who 
Are Not Idle 

Pack up your troubles and be belter 
equipped for a future job . 

This good advice, given by the 
SOS society to workless men who stay 
in their hostels, lias had a happy result. 

A remarkably good exhibition has 
been held at their London centre of all 
kinds of handicrafts and of a big number 
of pictures, for to know how to draw 
is an asset in many trades. There were 
portraits by men who had never before 
handled a paintbrush, and some showed 
much promise. . 

Most people were attracted first to 
the toy section, where there was a doll's 
house lighted by electricity and a group 
of animals made from old linotype 
letters melted down and poured into 
moulds which had been given to the 
society. This alloy of lead makes 
stronger toys than pure lead. 

Some rusty old trays and a discarded 
firescreen had been scraped and painted 
in dappled colours, and looked like now. 
There were drawn-thread tablecloths 
made by a crippled SOS man and 
cushion covers made by an out-of- 
work actor. The carpentry section 
■showed a bureau with a glazed cup¬ 
board above it for china, and other 
firstrate furniture. There were window 
boxes bright with flowers. 

Most of the work was done in occu¬ 
pational classes with scanty materials, 
but the versatility and resource of the 
down-and-outs overcame many diffi¬ 
culties, as was seen by the wireless sets 
and other household articles. Six gaily- 
painted models of Elizabethan ships 
had been made from odd bits of wood 
and parchment, .with meat skewers as 
spars, by Ernest Dee,* who is now an 
SOS man and hopes to " make good " 
after eleven years of standing in the 
gutter selling matches, when lie carried 
a card bearing the brave word 
Undefeated. 

That was the note of this exhibition. 
It was a brave show. 

GENEVA LOSES A 
REPUBLIC 

Nicaragua Leaves the League 

Following the example of Guatemala, 
another Central ^American country, 
Nicaragua, has given notice of its inten¬ 
tion to withdraw from the League. 

It is rumoured, too, that Honduras, 
the country which lies between these 
two, is also considering her resignation. 

The Republic of Nicaragua has an 
area of 49,200 square miles and is in¬ 
habited by 750,000 people of very mixed 
race—Indians, Spaniards, and descend¬ 
ants of Negroes from the plantations in 
the West Indies. The American Govern¬ 
ment is deeply interested in its future; ■ 
for not only does it enjoy more than halt 
its trade but it has acquired the right td 
construct a ship canal from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific across it with naval bases 
at each end. 

American troops have often landed in. 
the coiintry in recent years to keep the 
peace during the revolutions wliich arc 
rife in these small American republics. 


AMERICA OWES MORE AND MORE 

The national debt of America is 
mounting higher and higher. 

During the last three years it has 
passed the peak figure at the end of 
the war, when, it more than doubled 
in one year and exceeded £5000,000,000. 
By 1930 it had been reduced by over 
a third, but today the total is almost 
^6800,000,000 and is rapidly approach¬ 
ing our figure of £7900,000,000. 

Last year the American Government 
spent more than twice as much as it 
received in revenue 
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The Children 


A Seventeen-Year Surprise Comes Up Again 

THE STAGGERING MYSTERV NO MAN UNDERSTANDS 


npliK world has been looking on one of 
* those staggering mysteries of which 
no man knows the why and wherefore. 

Millions of Rip Van Winkles have 
been rousing themselves from their 
years of rest under the soil of America 
and making the welkin ring with their 
screeches. They are the 17-year cicadas, 
perhaps, the most astounding insects 
known. Not only is their cycle of 
life far longer than that of any other 
insect, but scientists can predict almost 
to the hour the emergence of the winged 
insect of any known brood. This species 
of cicada, indeed, has . a rhythm in its 
life-history, a supreme example of the 
harmony which underlies all Nature, 
enabling its appearance to be as accur¬ 
ately predicted as that of any comet. 

A Miracle in Nature 

Seventeen years, except for a month, 
does this creature spend hidden deep in 
the earth, emerging to spend that month 
in the.light of day as a winged creature 
all bustle and noise on the part of the 
males and a busy period of bark-boring 
and egg-laying on the part of the females. 

This summer the cycle has turned full 
circle for the. immense broods which 
appeared in twenty States in 1919 1902, 
and 1885. Other broods have appeared 
in the intervening years, for Nature never 
puts all her egg's into one basket, and 
she does not allow all her 17-year 
cicadas to share the same cycle. In 
America too there is a cicada with a 
cycle of 13 years, so that not a year 
passes without some evidence of this 
astonishing miracle in Nature. 

Patient observation has enabled the 
scientists to map the areas covered by 
these insects, and it lias been found that 
there are 30 distinct broods of them. The 
regions covered by each brood arc mapped, 
each brood having a number, like a 
regiment, so that it is known .where and 
when each will appear and lay fresh eggs. 
No broods, however, are so numerous as 
those which have appeared this summer. 

But though the various broods have 
beeii mapped and numbered, and the 
differences between them recorded, 
science has been able, to’ "offer no ex¬ 
planation of the length of time Nature 
spends in developing the species. Nature 
takes-blit 20 years to develop an elephant 
weighing six tons, and she produces four 



The cicada and its nymph 


generations of giraffes and seals or three 
generations of brown bears in the sameg 
time as one of these destructive insects. 

Why, again,, docs this span of life not 
apply to the other cicadas, of which 
nearly 800 species inhabit the warmer 
regions of the Earth, one, a great rarity, 
being found in the extreme south of 
England ? What can Nature mean by 
selectiiig two species and burying them 
alive so long ? , One would think that 
after so long an existence in the dark 
earth by the' larva the perfect insect 
would endure for an age. But it docs not. 
For five weeks at the most docs it assume 
its coat of mail and shining wings. 

Let us sec what science has. dis¬ 
covered about the life-history of the 
17-year cicada. 

Life History of the Cicada 

Soon after laying her thousand eggs 
in the holes she has cut on the small 
branches of plants and trees the female 
dies; Sometimes many have selected 
the same branch, with the result that 
the branch falls to the ground, eggs and 
all. But whether the cradle falls or not, 
as .soon as the larvae emerge from the 
eggs they drop on the ground and begin 
to burrow into it for dear life. They are 
just specks of white one-twelfth of an 
inch long. They burrow down until they 
reach a root, into which they fasten their 
quill-like head and apparently live for the 
next 17 years on the nourishment which 
the tree is obtaining for itself through 
its root-hairs. 

Even here there is something of a 
mystery, for no damage is done to the 
tree and one wonders how the creatures 
get enough, to keep them alive. Perhaps 


they move about, for they have 
powerful digging legs and have been 
found at a depth of more than ten feet, 

A few weeks before the 17 years arc 
complete Nature tells them that they 
must prepare for a great transformation, 
and they make their way toward the 
surface. Here they pass into the chrysalis, 
or nymph, stage, with a firm skin ancl 
strong hook-like claws, very different 
in appearance from the inert chrysalis 
of butterfly or moth. 

Upright, just below the surface, these 
beet]e-like creatures seem to await the 
evening of the day appointed by Nature, 
when they tear themselves free from the 
soil and by the aid of their powerful 
claws clamber up the bark of the nearest 
tree. So numerous are they that a square 
foot of the ground from which they have 
. emerged will contain as many as 25 holes. 

A White-Winged Aeronaut 

An Englishman who witnessed the 
strange scene has stated that when the 
ground was turned over afterward it 
resembled a Gruyerc cheese. He adds, 
significantly, that the pigs seemed to 
know all about it, and that in three weeks 
they grew amazingly fat! 

. As soon as the nymph has reached a 
place in a tree it fixes its hooks firmly 
into the bark, and lo! the skin of its back 
splits open and a splendid white-winged 
aeronaut climbs out to dry in the sunshine. 

It is not long before everyone in the 
neighbourhood is aware that the cicadas 
have arrived. Woods that have*been 
comparatively quiet for 17 years echo 
with their shrill screeches; 

Only the males sing. They arc slow in 
flight and are preyed on by birds, even 
the chicks of the farmyard being able 
to catch them. It was to help in keeping 
down the cicada plague that theEuropcan 
sparrow was introduced into America, 
unwisely as it has turned out, for the 
cicadas do not do so much damage as 
caterpillars and grasshoppers. 

. Perhaps Man should not grudge this 
mysterious insect its few brief days in 
the sun after years in the darkness of 
the earth. It has something to teach 
him of the great rhythm of Nature in 
which all her children have their 
allotted places. The cicada which turns 
up regularly every 17 years is certainly 
one of her greatest surprises. 


The Winner of the Garden Party Race - 



On the Water and 



Water Skis—Walking a 
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Under the Water Witte taffies^ of Germany—Rehearsing a Dan |<e 



A Woman’s Discoveries In a Strange City 

HPTTT? Q'f'OTXr Af rvii a a-P 4-1^ /-v j. .. . 


t a lake near Berlin 




irfaco In the Wembley swimming pool 


•"The story of Niebla, one of the oldest 
1 inhabited cities of the world, has 
been . lately told in London by Miss 
Hilda La Trobe-Batcman, with the aid 
of remarkable photographs and sketches 
made during her stay there last autumn. 

Niebla, that half-ruined, red-mud 
fortress rising high above the fan¬ 
tastically-coloured waters of the Rio 
Tinto in Spain, has long interested 
archaeologists, but it hides its story so 
deeply within its heart that it is doubtful 
if we shall ever know it all. 

Thanks to the persistence of an 
energetic Englishwoman, Mrs E. M< 
Whishaw, a great deal has been discovered. 

Nicbla’s walls of beaten earth have 
towered above the Rio Tinto at least 
since the Stone Age,. Some of the stone 
tools found in their ruined portions go 
back to the Palaeolithic Age. Niebla's 
water supply reaches her today by an 
ingenious method, running up,hill and 
down dale, and* under the .poisonous Rio 
Tinto, through a system of conduits .laid 
down by prehistoric man. The landing- 
stage of her old port is as firm as it was 
when it was built by men of the Stone 
Age, perhaps firmer, because the, great 
stones that face it are wedge-shaped; 
thus all the floods that have since 
ravaged the countryside have only served 
to strengthen the port by pressing the 
stones more firmly against the bank. 

This immense wharf, nearly 2000 feet 
long and over 150 feet wide, built about 
the year 2000 b e, once served a flourish¬ 
ing community of 10,000 people. Niebla 
was then a great walled town protecting 
the only road between this port and the 
rich mines of the Rio Tinto, where 
25,000 feet of prehistoric galleries ‘ give 
evidence of the fact that some 30 million 
tons of material have been extracted 
from them. 

A Clue In the Written Word? 

Copper^ hairpins and nail-files un¬ 
earthed in t Niebla arc so perfectly 
wrought as to prove that the people 
who worked these mines in those far-off 
days possessed a high degree of culture. 

-Where did this culture come from ? 

A great mass of evidence shows that it 
was allied with the culture of Crete. 
Statues and pots show that these people 
were in close touch with the men of 
North Africa. It is not surprising, 
then, to find that the signs and symbols 
carved on. their statues, amulets, and 


altars are similar to those found in 
Crete, and also resemble signs still in 
use among the Tuareg tribe in North 
Africa. The amazing thing is that to 
the three columns of corresponding 
word-signs used in Niebla, Crete, and 
North Africa can be added a fourth 
which is almost identical ; this conies 
from Yucatan in Central America. 

This fact reminds us of the story Plato 
tells as. coming from Solon about a 
glorious country to the West, where the 
people were all rich and clever and 
happy, and all the rulers wise—a country 
that sank little by little beneath the 
sea, until only a beautiful island was 
left, and then, in one great upheaval, 
disappeared. 

Other evidence of the truth of this 
tale exists in the nature of the volcanic 
rock fished up from the bottom of the 
sea in the region of the supposed lost 
■ continent, as well as in certain molluscs 
that inhabit both side’s of the Atlantic. 
Books have been written about these 
'things'; but Miss La Trobe-Batcman’s 
* talk brought, out an additional point 
that bears on this subject. 

What Men Told Columbus 

Columbus set sail to discover America 
front Palos, only 20 miles from Niebla. 
Palos was commanded by royal decree 
to furnish three ships and the men for 
this voyage. Nevertheless it was only 
with the greatest difficulty that the 
discoverer succeeded in raising 88 men 
to man lys vessels. The people of Palos 
said it was a ridiculous venture. You 
would not run into China, Japan, or 
the Indies by sailing West. 

There was land that way, certainly, 
but it was The Antilles ; their ancestors 
had known it well ! 

It is amazing how memories pass 
down through generations. When Mrs 
Whishaw asked some workmen of 
Niebla to reconstruct a Mycaenean 
doorway out of great' stones she had 
found, she advised them to borrow a 
crane from the railway to lift the four- 
feet stone lintel. “ Do you mind if we 
do it our own way instead ? ” the men 
asked. She did not mind, though she 
could not imagine how that mere 
handful of men could lift so mighty a 
stone to a position well above their 
heads without machinery. But. they 
did. They made an inclined plane and, 
to the time of a rhythmic chant that 


helped them control their breathing, 
pushed in unison, moving that mass 
inch by inch up the plane into place. 

As the Englishwoman watched them 
she remembered pictures of men at 
work on the Pyramids using exactly this 
method.. She believes this is part of the 
folk memory that has remained with 
the people of Niebla since the days 
when they were a colony of Atlantis. 

The Great Flood 

The folk of Niebla have their own 
story of the Flood. " The people had 
become very wicked (their account 
runs), so God had resolved to punish 
them. Therefore He caused the waters, 
to rise above from below, and the sea 
to come out of its centre, and so the * 
whole world was drowned. Only at 
Niebla a few people were saved, because 
they climbed to the top of the very high 
walls, where they saw the whole world 
around thent'aflood.’■ - • > .- < 

'No'one knows just what they mean 
by their strange description of the waters ’ 
that rose above from below and the sea - 
that came out of its centre, but that is 
the account they have received from 
their: ancestors, and they believe it. - 
This story tells of Niebla's walls existing 
before the Great Flood. Is that one 
more arrow pointing toward the possi¬ 
bility of its having been a colony of the 
mythical Atlantis ? 


Learn As You Play 

Nursery schools increase, but there 
are not nearly enough of them. In this 
country we have 77, but there are 2000 
in US A., 

At a conference of the Nursery'Schools 
Association Miss dc Lissa complained of 
the view taken by the Board of Educa¬ 
tion when it recommended such schools 
for children whose conditions call for 
constant medical care and feeding. The 
nursery school, she contended, should 
be universally the first step in our 
educational system, and not be relegated 
to the slums ! - 

" Why not a new Ministry, a Ministry 
of Childhood ? ** Miss de Lissa went on 
to plead. Bradford, it was pointed out, 
has a nursery school for children up to 
seven, and it is urged that in the early 
years of life, play should be recognised' 
as.the natural medium of teaching. 
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LONDON’S MERMAIDS WHO HAS SEEN 


Greenwich Time THEY SAILED AWAY 


THE DREAM AND THE 
REALITY 

Fabled Figures From the Pages 
of Prose and Poetry 

THE HUNGRY MANATEES 

The Zoo is upsetting 30 centuries of 
legend. It is celebrating the anniver¬ 
sary of the arrival of its two mermaids. 

These mermaids are sea mammals, 
manatees, which cat 50 lettuces a week, 
and, adding an inch a month to their 
length and more to their girth, arc, like 
the young lady at the tea-party observed 
by Mr Weller, “ swelling wisibly." 

No impossibility of Nature is more 
clearly outlined in literature than the 
mermaid or the siren. The first re¬ 
cord is in an Assyrian sculpture of 
nameless age. The next comes into 
Homer’s deathless story of Ulysses and 
his mariners whom tlie sirens sought by 
sweet songs to lure to destruction. 

Men and Women of the Ocean 

From that time forth they swim 
through tlie pages of prose and poetry 
of all civilised peoples, their reality never 
questioned or doubted. The theory was 
that all life on land had its counterpart 
in the sea, and mermen and mermaids 
were tlie men and women of the ocean, 
the females gifted with lovely voices, 
great beauty, and with nothing to do 
but dress their golden hair in coral 
caves before mirrors of shining bright¬ 
ness. The mermaid in Arnold's famous 
poem was as attentive to her children : 

Once she sate with you and me 

On a red gold throne in the heart of the sea, 

And the youngest sate on her knee. 

But earlier poets sometimes believed 
mermaids to be the creators of storms 
at sea, acts of violence explained by 
Spenser from the fact that thej'' once 
strove with children of the gods and 
were banished and reduced to the status 
of sea beasts in punishment. 

In Shakespeare’s Plays 

Shakespeare believed in mermaids, 
and mentions them in several of his 
plays, once in lines as famous as any¬ 
thing in literature, telling how Oberon 

sat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid on a dolphin's back 
IJtiering such dulcet and harmonious breath 
That the rude sea grew civil at her son%. 
And certain stars shot madly from their 

spheres 

To hear the sea-maid's music. 

Mermaids figure in hosts of what we 
call traveller's tales, and there are 
about a hundred in our churches, 
carved by medieval craftsmen. One 
has a place even in the sober narrative 
of Ilcnry Hudson, the tragic explorer 
after whom the great bay is named* 
Never did he draw on imagination, yet 
he believed he saw a mermaid. He 
describes it as half woman and half 
fish, approaching the side of the ship 
and “ iooking earnestly on the men." 
Her body, he says, was as big as a* 
man’s, “ her skin very white, and long 
hair hanging down behind, black colour." 

The Realities at the Zoo 

All the terrors, all the songs, all the 
golden tresses combed with jewelled 
combs in- sea halls of gleaming coral, 
merge in shouts of laughter as we see 
the realities at tlie Zoo. Yet wo can 
excuse the imagination which painted 
fancy from ill-graspecl fact. The round 
head, the peculiar forelimbs, the. habit 
of i*ising high out of the water and 
holding the young to the breast, might 
at a distance suggest a human-seeming 
form. It must have done; it did; Hudson 
described what he thought was a reality. 

But those great lips were never meant 
for song. They are split, like a kan¬ 
garoo’s, and arc armed with internal 
bristles, with which they clutch and 
rake in food. It is all very unromantic 
in reality, but intensely interesting. 


St Paul s? 

London’s Might-Have- 
Been 

Reminding us of the glorious plan for* 
a new London made by Sir Christopher 
Wren after the Great Fire of 1666, some¬ 
body has been contrasting the “might- 
have-been " with the huddled capital of 
today. 

It is a sad reproach to the nation that 
no living person has ever really seen St 
Paul's Cathedral, 

Wren’s plan placed it at the junction 
of two fine roads running eastward 
from Ludgatc, glorified by fine piazzas, 
in one of which the cathedral was to be 
centred. How splendid it would have 
been to walk up a wide Ludgatc Hill to 
the Piazza of St Paul’s l 

For 11s today the replanning of London 
is deemed prohibitive because of its 
cost, but is it really out of the question 
to spend the price of one battleship on 
making our great national treasure 
visible while we make at the same time 
a new thoroughfare of great economic 
importance ? What is the matter with 
us that, we fly from great ideas today 
even as we did in 16G6 ? 

BOY SCOUTS AND 
NEW ESTATES 

The Right Idea in Edinburgh 

Fdinburgh has had the right idea 
about the future of the three new 
housing estates springing up in that city. 
On them it has helped to build halls for 
Boy Scouts, 

The Boy Scouts of today will be the 
citizens of tomorrow, and the 8500 in 
Edinburgh and Leith will bo at pains to 
reward the citizens of today by becoming 
good citizens in their turn. 

Money came in from all sides. Sonic 
of it arrived as the Scottish bawbee. 
The Silver Jubilee Trust gave ^300, to 
be spent on the halls. On the estate at 
Sten house the walls arc already rising. 

Scottish people, though as generous 
as any in the world, have the name of 
wanting value for their money. In 
helping the Boy Scouts they are making 
the best investment. 

What is best in it is that tlie Scouts 
have themselves contributed £1000, It 
is no wonder that all tlie world smiles on 
the Boy Scout. 


Not a Second a Year 
Wrong 

Greenwich Time will have a further 
watchman in its new clock, which 
never errs by a 300th of a second. 

In a whole year it cannot lose or gain 
a second. Great Britain may well be 
proud of this timepiece, which is one of 
the Shortt Free Pendulum Clocks de¬ 
signed by Mr W, II. Shortt and Mr Hope 
Jones. Alt the big observatories of the 
world seek these clocks. Their pendu¬ 
lums are kept up to time by slave- 
clocks which keep them swinging, and 
the main, clock keeps the slave-clock in 
order, They arc wonderful triumphs 
of workmanship, and the Science 
Museum exhibits one among its col¬ 
lection of clocks of five centuries as the 
last word in timing. 

A second is a long interval, judged by 
Greenwich standards, where astrono¬ 
mers have to keep time with the stars. 
It would never do to make a mistake of a 
tenth of a second in timing the passage 
of a star across the diameter of the 
observing telescope, To make assurance 
doubly sure tlie sighting powers of the 
observers are tested. 

The Observer’s Time Equation 

Some observers are so eager that they 
check the star's passage a fraction in 
advance. Others are a fraction late, and 
this difference of’slowness or haste is 
called the observer’s “time equation." 
In order to test its amount observers 
are required to time a moving artificial 
star set up in the Octagon Room. When 
thus ascertained the amount is put down 
in tlie observer’s account book, and is 
added to or subtracted from his timing 
of the passing of actual stars. 

It used to be held that the Astronomer- 
Royal, whether he was actually slow or 
fast, was the standard against which 
the personal equations of other ob¬ 
servers must be measured. 

With Greenwich Observatory keeping 
such strict standards of accuracy we can 
imagine how eno'rmous appears the 
20 seconds lost one day last year by Big 
Beil, when snow clogged one of its hands. 


THE GULF STREAM AND OUR 
WEATHER 

It is said to be possible that the Gulf 
Stream may come into the news more 
often in the future. 

For nine years Professor J. W. 
Sands'trom, head of the Meteorological 
Institute at Stockholm, has been studying 
the variations of its flow, and by next 
year he hopes to be able to prophesy 
the weather conditions for the whole of 
luiropc. During several summers, by 
noticing definite changes in the route of 
the Gulf Stream, lie lias made accurate 
prophecies of warmer or colder winters. 


A New Age of Glass 

So much progress has been made in 
the weaving of dress materials from 
threads of glass that a real age of glass- 
wear seems likely to come in. 

Many shops arc selling today all kinds 
of glass hats for women, indistinguish¬ 
able at first sight from straws, yet 
actually made of glass thread. Cloth 
woven from glass strands is proof not 
only against moths but against all kinds 
of rot caused by dirt, and it is being 
tried out on a serious scale for dress¬ 
making as well as for draperies, carpets, 
and bathing suits. The draperies arc 
fireproof and do not shrink when washed. 

One of the most interesting applica¬ 
tions of glass wool is ( probahly its use 
against tree worms. A small belt or 
baud of glass wool wrapped round the 
trunk of the tree a few feet above the 
ground will prevent the worms from 
getting to the fruit. 


TO SEA 

Boy Scouts Round 
the World 

adventures in a little yacht 

Had old Homer lived to hear of 
Sea Scouts how he would have tuned 
his lyre to sing of Wladyshaw Wagner 
and Rudolph Karniosi. 

These two Polish boys, as venturesome 
as any Ulysses, set out three years ago 
to sail the world in a 28-fcct yacht. Their 
diminutive argosy bore smoothly down 
the Vistula to the Baltic, and they 
passed in it all the lands of Western 
Europe south of that sea. They called 
at the ports of Denmark, Sweden, 
Holland, and France. They passed the 
Pillars of Hercules to reach Casablanca, 
and went coasting down dark Africa till 
they came to Dakar, the port from which 
many months later another and larger 
craft, the Girl Pat, struck out for the West. 

They crossed the Atlantic in their 
cockleshell. It was a 2000-milc voyage, 
and it was by no means a dash across, 
for heavy winds beset them on their way, 
and tliey never had enough water to 
drink. Seven weeks the crossing took, 
and when, weary, spent, but unconquer¬ 
able, they reached tlie Panama Canal 
their yacht could do no more. It was so 
battered that they had to sell it. 

Crossing the Pacific 

But if the seas thought they could 
conquer Wladyshaw Wagrtcr they little 
knew the sort of boy with whom they 
had to deal. Wladyshaw, putting to¬ 
gether what he had received for the old 
boat with what he had still in his pocket, 
bought the unfinished hull of a larger 
craft 48 feet long. He was a handy boy, 
and he and Rudolph, with, we suspect, 
some help from outside sympathisers, 
finished the work and set to sea again, 
this time taking the Pacific in their 
stride, till they came to Suva in Fiji. 

That, for the time being, was their 
journey’s end. At Suva they sold their 
makeshift vessel and paid their pas¬ 
sage money to Sydney by steamer. But 
they have not yet had enough of 
adventure. They hope to buy another 
boat in Australia to carry them home. 

Something New in Bulawayo 

A new historical museum will soon be 
opening its doors in Bulawayo. 

Among the most interesting exhibits 
is Lobengula’s golden ncckcliain. The 
links 1 are as thick as an ordinary man's 
index finger, and hanging from it is a ^5 
Jubilee gold piece inscribed “ From Queen 
Victoria to Lobengula, March 1889." 

Another is a portion of a tree on which 
the first white man to visit the scene 
after the famous stand made by Major 
Alan Wilson and his men at Shanga.nl 
carved a historic phrase, Mr Dawson 
cut tlie bark to form a cross, and on 
the wood carved, “ To brave men.'' 1 
Today a magnificent monument by 
Mr John Tweed contains their remains, 
which by Cecil Rhodes’s instructions 
bears a line from one of Kipling’s poems : 
“ There was no survivor." 


A Few Words From Theophilus 


On the Pursuit of Entomology 
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SCHOLARS WHO 
NEVER SEE TEACHER 

Lessons By Post 

GOOD WORK IN THE EMPIRE'S 
OUTPOSTS 

New Zealand's biggest school lias 
2237 pupils on its roll, but they never 
see their teachers. 

They are the pupils of the Correspond¬ 
ence School started by the Education 
Department of New Zealand 14 years 
ago with about 20 pupils. 

This wonderful school, which has no 
classrooms and has grown a hundred¬ 
fold in so short a time, is one of which 
the whole of the Empire can feel proud. 
It is a school providing for the cultural 
needs of those children in New Zealand 
and the Pacific islands for whom ordinary 
school facilities arc not available. 

Some of its pupil^livc in isolated parts 
of New Zealand, which people call the 
Back Blocks ; some are the children of 
lightliouse-kccpers ; some live on islands 
where there are no schools. 

A Notable Exhibition 

The headquarters of this school arc at 
Wellington, and the Minister of Educa¬ 
tion has lately paid an official visit to 
tlie school where no pupil can ever be 
marked Present. He had been invited 
to see samples of the high standard of 
work done by the pupils. 

The headmaster, who never sees most 
of the pupils, is Dr A. G. Butchers. On 
the day of the Minister’s visit a number 
of pupils and their parents did come to 
school to view the exhibition of work 
done during the past year, some of 
them travelling long distances. A guard 
of honour was formed by a company of 
Lone Guides then holding a Guide camp 
in Wellington. 

Within eight weeks of the Correspond¬ 
ence School being opened in 1922 its roll 
number had jumped up to 200. By 1924 
the educational authorities thought they 
would have to limit the number of pupils 
to 500, as the popularity of the school 
was outgrowing its capacity for dealing 
with the children. It was soon found that 
the pupils were qualifying for certificates 
granted to children who had completed, 
their primary school education. In 1929 
arrangements were made for the pupils 
to continue their education in subjects 
usually taught at secondary schools. 

Wonderful Results 

** The Correspondence School has more 
than justified itself,” said the Minister, 
in congratulating all who had brought 
about such wonderful results. Its roll 
has now grown to 2237 pupils. 

On exhibition were samples of what 
the pupils send in by post to their 
schoolmaster and his many assistants. 
Arithmetic and history arc not the only 
subjects taught. There were splendid 
paintings and drawings, neat needle¬ 
work, and wonderful exhibits of Nature 
study; and we may be sure that not the 
least pleasing part of the exhibition was 
the gallery of snapshots of pupils whom 
the teachers never sec. 

DRUGS 

Danger of Pain-Killing 

The sale of pain-killing drugs which 
relieve distress by acting on the nerve- 
ccntrcs needs to be strictly safeguarded. 

A woman has just died through taking 
atoquinol, first prescribed by a medical 
man and continued by her after he had 
stopped the supply. A medical witness 
said it was the twelfth death he had 
known from drugs of this sort. 

There are various headache tablets in 
common use which can be safely taken 
at reasonable intervals; but there is 
probably no pain reliever which can be 
habitually taken without injury. It is 
questionable whether any of these 
tablets should be sold in millions as they 
are, or used without medical advice. 


Beds 

Shakespeare's Ariel slept in a cow¬ 
slip’s bell; Cleopatra on a bed of gold; 
Sir Francis Drake in a sailor's ham¬ 
mock, which had all the comfort he 
needed, for he was dreaming all the 
time of Plymouth Hoc. 

Charles Water ton, the astonishing 
Yorkshire naturalist, was rich enough 
to have had the most comfortable bed in 
England, but he chose to lie on the floor, 
a block of wood doing duty as a pillow. 

When someone is ill-tempered we 
often say that he must have got out of 
bed at the wrong side ; and it is curious 
that as far back as the days of ancient 
Rome it was thought to be unlucky to 
put the loft foot out of bed before the 
right, Caesar believing in the super¬ 
stition with all his heart. 

The Great Bed of Ware 

Five centuries ago beds were a luxury 
which only wealthy people enjoyed, 
most poor folk having to be content 
with a bed of straw or rushes. In the 
15th and 16th centuries elaborate four- 
posters were to be seen in the houses of 
the nobility, some of them marvellously 
carved Lind inlaid with rare woods. Up 
and down England there are still a few 
of those quaint beds, which were so high 
that a ladder was needed to reach them- 

Perhaps the most famous of all beds 
is the one wc may see at South Ken¬ 
sington. Known as the Great Bed of 
Ware, it is 11 feet square, and is said to 
have been made for Warwick the 
King-maker. 

Old-Time School Life 

Wc wonder what the schoolboys of 
today would think if they had to begin 
their lessons at six in the morning, as so 
many boys had early last century ; and 
wc arc sure they would stare if, when 
they arrived at school, they found the 
master sitting up in bed. A little over a 
century ago it was a common tiling for 
the schoolmaster, dressed only in his 
nightcap and nightgown, to open school 
without getting out of bed; and in 
Dulwich Art Gallery is a picture showing 
the master of Dulwich School in bed, his 
book on the counterpane, a pipe in bis 
right hand, and five sleepy scholars 
gathered round him. It was by his bed 
that Livingstone was found kneeling as 
if in prayer that morning when his 
journeys were for ever done. 

Charles Lamb’s Story 

The loveliest story we know of a bed 
is the one Charles Lamb has given us of 
the gorgeous bed at Arundel Castle. 
In one of the state beds at Arundel 
Castle, tinder a ducal canopy enriched 
with curtains of delicatest crimson, with 
starry coronets interwoven, folded be¬ 
tween a pair of sheets white and soft, 
was discovered by chance, fast asleep at 
noonday, a lost chimney-sweeper. The 
little fellow, having somehow lost his 
way among the intricacies of those lordly 
chimneys, by some unknown aperture 
had alighted upon this magnificent 
chamber; and, tired with his tedious 
explorations, was unable to resist the 
delicate invitation to repose ; so, creep¬ 
ing between the sheets very quietly, he 
laid his black head upon the pillow, and 
slept like a young Howard. 


TO EVERYONE 

Stop, look , and listen before you cross the 
street ; 

Use your eyes , use your cars , and then 
use your feet ; 

And Cross by the Safeway 


The World Exchange 

A Little League of 
Witnesses 

Fragments of stone from the Houses 
of Parliament are being sent to many 
places and to many lands. 

A little league of nationals might be 
formed of the owners of the stone trans¬ 
ported to its new homes across the seas, 
or we may call these stones a little league 
of witnesses. 

The latest consignment, bearing the 
Royal Arms, is being sent by the Empire 
Parliamentary Association to Ceylon, 
where it is to be 'set up in tlie State 
Council building, a happy hint of the 
privilege of good government which 
India may regard with pleasure. 

The world is a vast exchange, and it is 
interesting to remember that wc have 
representative specimens of the art and 
culture of all peoples, nations, and 
languages here in England, and that 
many lands have gifts from ourselves. 

The Glastonbury Thorn 

The state dining-room at White 
House, in Washington, the home of the 
President, is panelled with English oak 
from Rockingham Park, and a thorn cut 
from the Glastonbury thorn, reputed 
by legend to descend from the thorn 
which sprang from the staff set in the 
soil of Glastonbury by Joseph of 
Arimathaca, lias been planted by the 
tomb of President Wilson. 

Oaks from English acorns, gathered 
during the war and sent to France, grow 
about Verdun, hiding the scars of the 
siege of that city. At Canberra, the 
Australian capital, rise oaks, ashes, 
beeches, horse-chestnuts, and cricket- 
bat willows, all from Kcw, planted by 
the Duke and Duchess of York when 
they visited Australia to open its new 
Parliament buildings. 

On our Unknown Warrior's grave in 
the Abbey rests the highest honour 
America can bestow, the jealously 
guarded and rarely awarded Medal of 
Honour, which can only be won ” at the 
risk of life, above and beyond the call of 
duty ” ; and on the American Unknown 
Warrior’s tomb rests our V C, our highest 
award for valour, never before or since 
granted to anyone not of our own race. 

A RAILWAY BARGAIN 

1100 Miles For 35 Shillings 

This is the time of bargain sales, but 
all the best bai*gains arc not in the shops. 

On Friday evening this week the 
L M S is running an excursion from 
Huston to Staffa and Iona in the Inner 
Hebrides, reaching London again at a 
quarter to eight on Sunday morning. 

The train will go through the Scottish 
Highlands, and at Oban travellers will 
transfer to a boat which will sail round 
the Isle of Mull, calling at the Isle of 
Staffa to explore Fingal’s Cave. Another 
call will be made at Iona, where a guide 
will take passengers to places of historic 
interest including the site of the monas¬ 
tery which St Columba built in 563. 

The round journey, London and back, 
is 1100 miles and the cost is only 35 
shillings. It is not surprising that ail 
seats have been booked, but another 
almost identical excursion is being 
arranged for August 21. 
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29,781 emigrants left Great Britain 
last year. 

39,254 whales were killed last year. 

506,000 horses arc used, for agriculture 
in England. 

1 , 979,390 Europeans live in South 
Africa. 

£ 7 , 400,000 worth of fruit is produced 
by Australian orchards in a year. 

£ 15 , 000,000 will be distributed in 
dividends by Canadian mines this year. 

£ 80 , 000,000 was the total income of 
the Post Office last year. 


MR ROOSEVELT’S 
PLATFORM 

The People Must 
Be Master 

NO PRIVILEGED PRINCES 

President Roosevelt is to stand again 
for the Presidency of America. He is 
the ^ overwhelming choice of the 
Democratic Party and he is making 
speeches fraught with grave import. 

Wc know how Acts of Congress, 
inspired by Mr Roosevelt, have "been 
set aside by the Supreme Court. Roose¬ 
velt' challenges the Constitution that 
permits a court of law to thwart the will 
of the people. 

The President challenges the power 
of wealth and the private laws of Big 
Business. He denies trust magnates 
the right to rule the conditions of work. 
In effect he claims for President and 
-Congress the right to make labour, 
industrial, and’ social laws to meet the 
needs of our time. 

He recalls how in 1929 the powers 
of private law brought America to 
despair, and tells the American people 
to seek the right to rule themselves in 
all material matters. 

The American Constitution of 1776 
sought to confer freedom on the people. 
After 160 years the old framework needs 
amending because the manner of life 
has changed. The machine has given 
powers to capital that cannot safely be 
entrusted to private hands. Now Con¬ 
gress must be able to command the power 
of work and the conditions of labour. 

The Power of Big Business 

Here arc some of the President’s 
telling words. He secs the power of 
Big Business as “ economic royalties ” 
incompatible with true democracy ; 

Out of this modern civilisation economic 
royalties carved new dynasties. New kingdoms 
were built upon concentration of control over 
material things. 

It was natural and perhaps human that the 
privileged princes of these new economic 
dynasties, thirsting for power, reached out for 
control over the Government itself. 

The hours men and women worked, the 
wages they received, the conditions of their 
labour—these had passed beyond the control 
of the people and were imposed by this new 
industrial dictatorship. The savings of the 
average family, the capital of the small 
business man, the investments set aside for 
old age (other people’s money), these were 
the tools which the new economic royalty 
used to dig itself in. 

We arc poor indeed if this nation cannot 
afford to lift from every recess of American 
life the dread fear of the unemployed that 
they are not needed in the world. 

These arc good words, and their 
earnest appeal is going home to the 
electors. There seems to be little 
doubt that Mr Roosevelt will for a 
second term become President of the 
United States. If this hope is fulfilled 
he will in a new sense be a king ; he 
will be King of Work, having power 
as never before to order the working 
conditions of American labour. 


WINTER ROSES 

Roses flourishing in our gardens in 
midwinter will be one of the joys of the 
future if tl\c experiment made by Mr 
Frank Skinner, a Scottish farmer of 
Dropmore in Manitoba, "continues its ^ 
first successes. 

By crossing the native prairie rose of 
Canada with some of the finest varieties 
from this country and from Europe and 
Asia Mr Skinner has grown liarcly and 
beautiful roses which stood the winter 
climate so well that he has now planted 
60 acres with winter roses. If they can 
stand the winters of Manitoba, where 
many degrees below zero are often regis¬ 
tered, they should thrive in this country 
where cold spells are rarely prolonged. 
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BIG MONEY 

IT CANNOT BE STOLEN 
BUT IT EXCITES GREED 

Strange Story From the 
Island of Yap 

COIN WEIGHING TWO TONS 

Once the people of Yap had no 
money. Now they have as much as 
they can carry, but are no happier. 

The story of Yap and its big money 
is told by an American traveller who has 
just visited this island 8oo miles east 
of the Philippines. 

While he was there his hat was much, 
admired by a chieftain. The American 
politely handed it over, and shortly 
afterwards four slaves came -to him 
carrying a huge disc of stone, four feet 
across, with a hole in the middle. It 
was the chieftain's payment for the hat. 

But hats are strange to the natives 
of Yap. . The chieftain found himself 
embarrassed by his purchase and sent 
the hat back. 

The Queen and the Coconuts 

The American could do no less than 
return the stone coin, and was not sorry 
to do so, because this disc of crystallised 
limestone weighed 200 pounds. 

He made further acquaintance with 
this odd money. I-Ie saw the queen of a 
jungle village coming down through the 
palms to the shore accompanied by 
slaves carrying a three-feet disc, on a 
bamboo pole. She bought coconuts with 
it. Lesser people came to market with 
stones carried by a stick through the 
middle on their shoulder. Some were 
very heavy, though a six-inch stone is 
worth only a few pence. 

There are much larger stones, some 
twice the height of a man and weighing 
at least two tons. They would buy 
whole villages, but are never sold. They 
stand outside the principal house of a 
village and arc its pride and property. 

Precious Stone That Brought War 

Nobody can steal this money, for 
all the stones are well known, though 
there are many of them, because they 
have been on Yap for a very long time. 

According to local legend there was 
once great peace on Yap because there 
was nothing to war about. This attracted 
the notice of a disreputable god, and he 
gave the people money. 

He told the King of Tomil, one of the 
highest chieftains, that what Yap wan ted 
was the precious stone to be found on 
the isle of Guam. So the king’s canoes, 
20 strong, crossed the 400 miles of 
stormy seas to Guam and the stones 
were dug up with axes. Only one 
canoe, fully loaded, came back ; and 
there has been no peace on Yap since. 

There is no similar stone in Yap, so 
the coins cannot be counterfeited. But 
they have roused feuds and disputes 
about inheritance ; greed was born when 
money came in. 

Trade By Barter 

The Guam stones are the prizes. A 
less valued stone comes from the island 
of Pclew, and a number of years ago 
an enterprising trader, Captain O’Keefe, 
tried to imitate the example of the 
disreputable god of legend. He offered 
rope, and paints and dyes to. colour the 
islanders’ dresses if they would first help 
to get stones from Pelew and then give 
him copra and other island products in 
exchange. 

They agreed, but the labour gangs on 
Pclew struck, and the Pelew islanders 
tied the enterprising captain up to a tree 
and treated him as he had treated the 
labourers. He got free, sailed to Hong 
Kong, and laid a complaint. 

A warship *was sent, and so money 
again brought trouble to Yap as well as 
Pelew. O'Keefe, having done so much 
mischief, sailed away and was lost at sea. 

Yap still prizes its stone money, but 
today it does more trade by barter. 


What Happened 
on Your Birthday 

If it is Next Week 

July 12. Erasmus died at Basle . ; . . 1536 

13. Bertrand Du Guesclin died .... 1380 

14. Madame de Stael died in Paris , . . 1817 

15. Rembrandt born at Leyden . • . . . 1607 

16. Beranger, French poet, died in Paris . 1857 

17. Charlotte Corday guillotined in Paris . 1793 

18. Jane Austen died at Winchester . . . 1817 

A Famous Painter 

Rembrandt is the Christian name of 
one of the most famous painters. 

He was born at Leyden, son of a- 
miller/ and his mother was a baker’s 
daughter. They were well off, and they 
educated their son for a career above 
trade, as they thought, but lie would be 
a painter, and he never made himself at 
home in‘fmc society. 

Rembrandt did not study art in Italy, 
as nearly all other great painters studied 
it. He painted in his own style, choosing 
chiefly plain, strong faces ‘ in which 
character was well marked. He loved to 
paint old faces made rugged by time. 

But he also painted Bible scenes with 
a strength that.has caused his fame to 
grow through three centuries. He was 


The World From 
the Clouds 

Mapping From an 
Aeroplane 

The French have in hand a complete 
revision of their ordnance survey by 
photographing from aeroplanes. 

They estimate that this will take 
twenty years of continuous work. The 
planes must all fly at a fixed height of 
19,685 feet in order that the photo¬ 
graphs may dovetail properly with one 
another. At this height they often 
have to endure temperatures of 20 
degrees or more below zero. The planes 
must also fly at a fixed speed of T74 
mpli, because the operator takes a 
photograph every 40 seconds. The pilot 
must also keep the plane flying in a 
perfectly exact direction—no easy task 
with a varying wind. 

Communication between the photo¬ 
grapher and the pilot is kept up by a 
couple of leather reins, one or the other 
being pulled to give warning of the 
least deviation from the course. This 
is the latest way in which grown-up 
children can play at horses, 



Rembrandt painting his mother’s portrait—From a painting by G. C. Hindley 


extraordinarily industrious, and left 
behind him about 700 paintings. 

The feature of Rembrandt's pictures 
which is most readily noticed is his 
management of light and shade; but his 
power of making character look out 
through a face is equally striking. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From tho C N of July 1911 

The Happier Homes of England, Twelve 
years ago a man dreamed a dream 
of a beautiful city of pretty, airy 
cottages set in dainty gardens, a city 
of large open spaces for the children 
to play in and for hardworking men 
and women to rest in at the end of 
their day's toil; a city not bounded 
by frowning factories nor steeped in 
fog and snioke. 

It was one man’s dream, but it has 
all come true. The Garden City of 
Letch worth, thought out by MrEbenezer 
Howard, is today an actual fact, and it 
is the pattern upon which other garden 
cities have been modelled. 


New Ideas in a New Ship 

Many new features distinguish the 
lightship which has been built to replace 
the unfortunate .ship rammed and .sunk 
off Nantucket Island by the Olympic 
in 1934. 

Tho accident has taught useful lessons 
to the designers of the vessel, which 
has to do duty in what is probably the 
most important lightship station any¬ 
where in the world. 

The new ship lias watertight compart¬ 
ments in addition to an arrangement of 
tanks within the hull which makes her 
practically double-sided. There are also 
clear passages from almost every part 
of the ship, so that in case of an accident 
in fog the crew could get to the main 
deck in a few seconds. 

It has high-power lights for signalling 
and a wireless beacon and submarine 
oscillator. A powerful compressed siren 
and a specially designed short-range 
wireless beacon enable it to warn on¬ 
coming vessels of its position during a fog. 


JAPAN AND HER 
FISHERIES 

The Harvest of the Seas 
From Arctic To Antarctic 

A HELPING HAND FOR MEXICO 

Impressed by the expertness of 
Japanese . fishermen, the Mexican 
Government has engaged Mr Yoshiichi 
Matsui to reorganise its fisheries. 

For that purpose Mexico has granted 
permission to a Japanese company, the 
Kyodo Gyogyo Kaislia, to make fishing 
explorations for one year on .her Pacific 
coastline. Probably Japan may also be 
granted some concession in Mexican 
waters, as there is a great demand in 
Japan for Mexican shrimps, abalones 
(a shell-fish), sea-carp, sea-trout, sword¬ 
fish, and various kinds of sea algae. 

Small wonder that the Mexican 
Government considers the Japanese as 
worthy teachers of the art of up-to-date 
fishing if we take into account certain 
facts furnished by Mr Minoru Isawa, 
Secretary of the Japanese Legation in 
Mexico City. 

From his statement we gather 
that Japan's fishing industry yields 
^30,000,606 sterling annually; that 
about 1,500,000 Japanese make their 
living out of fishing ; and that their 
fishing fleet possesses 400,000 boats, of 
which 49,600 are motor-driven, many 
equipped with the most modern devices. 

Sixiy Days at Sea 

Japanese fishing vessels visit Antarctic 
waters for whales, Siberia for salmon, 
India and Australia for tunny, and 
engage in pearling activities in various 
parts of tho world. Some of these vessels 
catch six to seven tons of fish in two or 
three hours. They sometimes cover 
15,000 miles without touching a port 
for sixty days. In Japanese waters 
women arc often members of the crews. 

Japan's Fishery Department sends 
out specialists like Mr Matsui to deter¬ 
mine scientifically tile depth, clarity, 
colour, and temperature of the water 
in any given sea area. That done, it 
can be predicted with considerable 
accuracy what fish should be found there. 

It is these soundings and measure¬ 
ments, says Mr Isawa, which have given 
rise to the reports of Japanese spies 
charting out sea-depths and coastlines 
for their Admiralty. 

PEPPER WITHOUT ITS 
STING 

Clever Work in Hungary 

We gather that Hungarian chemists 
have in recent months succeeded in 
taking the liot taste out of their famous 
red pepper, the spice known as paprika, 
while keeping all its virtues. 

The original home of the plant is 
South America, and it is said that it 
was brought into Hungary by Turkish 
invaders. Details of its cultivation arc 
to be found in Hungarian literature as 
long ago as the 14th century. 

Recent tests at the University of 
Szeged have proved that paprika con¬ 
tains a large amount of vitamins A and 
C, and the Government has taken steps 
to improve its seeds and cultivation. 
It was at the testing station at Kalocsa 
last year that pods of paprika were 
raised with all the virtues of the spice 
yet entirely free from the ingredient 
giving the hot taste. 


THE QUEEN MARY'S SISTER 

A sister ship to the Queen Mary is 
to be built on the stocks she occupied 
for so many years on the Clyde. 

She will be known as the 535, and will 
be over 2000 tons heavier. It is more 
than six years since the Queen Mary was 
designed, so that the new ship will 
benefit by all the improvements made in 
machinery sinco then. 
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THE COMING COMET 

Where To Look For It 

THE PROCESS OF TURNING-TAIL 

By the C N Astronomer 

A new comet likely to be visible to 
the unaided eye is now rushing toward 
us at a speed of about 20 miles a 
second. Even now it may be seen 
through field-glasses. Its estimated 
path until July 25 is shown in our 
.star-map. 

This comet> the first to be discovered 
this year, is known as Comet Peltier 
1936a, after its discoverer, Mr E. C. 
Peltier of Delphos, Ohio, as mentioned 
in last.week’s C N. It is now passing to 
the east of the constellation of Cassio¬ 
peia, so its position may be easily found 
by means of the W arrangement of the 
five bright stars of this constellation. 
These are rather low in the noyth-east 
sky at about 11 o’clock', which is about 
the earliest time for glimpsing the 
comet, on account of the lingering twi¬ 
light in the north. 

At present the comet is about 40 mil¬ 
lion miles away, and expected to come 
within about 15,750,000 miles of the 
Earth early in August. It is now almost 
at its nearest to the Sun ; so it will soon 



Where to find the Comet near the stars of Cas¬ 
siopeia, the arrow indicating the Comet’s path 


reverse its tail and begin its journey back 
to the depths of space, perhaps as far as 
Neptune’s orbit, or farther; in which 
case it will be some hundreds of years 
before it returns. 

This turning-tail process is one of the 
most singular of comctary phenomena 
and was for a long time a great mystery, 
for whereas the comet’s tail follows the 
comet’s head as it approaches the Sun, 
as soon as the comet begins to recede it 
swings round with terrific speed in the 
case of long tails of many millions of 
miles in length, and thereafter travels 
in front of the comet as the latter travels 
away from the Sun. 

It is now known that the material 
composing the comet’s tail is so tenuous 
and rarefied that the radiant energy of 
the Sun’s light is sufficient to repel it. 
This material, composed of particles so 
small that they are influenced, in varying 
degrees, more by radiation pressure than 
by gravitational pull, is thrpwn off by 
the violent commotion of the many 
meteoric bodies composing the nucleus 
in the head of the comet. 

Comets and Meteors 

Spectroscopic observation of the light 
of comets shows it to emanate from 
carbon compounds in a state of highly 
attenuated gas, chiefly cyanogen and 
carbon monoxide, together with the 
incandescent vapours of iron, sodium, 
magnesium, and traces of other elements. 
This is what might be expected from 
masses of meteors developing electrical 
effects and incandescence from their 
violent commotion and resultant fric¬ 
tion. Thus another link between comets 
and meteors becomes evident. 

This comet is not likely to develop 
into one of those magnificent spectacles 
such as were observed in 1910,1882,1862, 
1857, and 1843 ; for it is already at about 
its nearest to the Sun when it attains 
its greatest brilliancy. G. E. M. 

MORE BEAUTY FOR THE NATION 

Meadows through which runs the 
River Sid, and a sum of money for the 
preservation of the banks of that river, 
have been left to the National Trust in 
the will of Miss Annie Browne, who was 
a pioneer of higher education for 
women. The land is one of Sidmoutli’s 
beauty spots. 


A Portrait on a 
Postcard 

Caricature of a Great Man 

We have received the following from a 
visitor who has lately been to the National 
Portrait Gallery and lias taken home one of 
its admirable series of Portrait Postcards. 

It would appear to most of us, no 
doubt, that the National Portrait 
Gallery, devoted to the exhibition of 
paintings, sculptures, and drawings of 
men and women who have figured with 
distinction in history, should insist that 
its portraits of the illustrious are 
described with dignity and good scholar¬ 
ship ; but this simple result has not 
been attained in quite all the little 
biographies printed on its picture- 
postcards. 

The grammar of the little word-picture 
of Macaulay, by Mr Osbert Sitwell, will 
shock many schoolboys and offend the 
taste and judgment of adults who appre¬ 
ciate great prose and poetry. 

The note contains this masterpiece 
of poor construction ; 

Eminent as scholar , barrister, writer, 
and politician, Macaulay's Lays . of 
Ancient Rome have become household 
ivords, 

Mr Osbert Sitwell and Macaulay 

Much has been said and written of the 
famous Lays, but never before have we 
seen them described as “ scholar, bar¬ 
rister,” and so on, as they arc .by Mr. 
Sitwell. And then he adds this criticism : 
" They emphasise his failings; a too re¬ 
tentive memory and no ear for music.” 
No music in Macaulay ? Is there no 
music in this ? 

The harvest of A rretium 

This year old men shall reap, 

This year young boys in Umbro 

Shall plunge the struggling sheep ; 

A nd in the vats of Luna 

This year the must shall foam 

Round the white feet of laughing girls 
. Whose sires have marched to Rome . 

* Where is there truer, sadder music 
than in Macaulay’s Epitaph on a 
Jacobite, more eerie melody of sea 
mystery than in his Last Buccaneer, a 
more spendid anthem of valour and 
action than in his Armada ? 

Mr Sitwell, with laborious facetious- 
ncss, while conceding "magnificence” 
to the Essays, adds that they " exhibit 
a cold, monumental, Manchester-scliool 
classicism, somewhat analogous to the 
architecture of the Reform Club.” The 
fact is that the Reform Club is a build¬ 
ing which judges of architecture consider 
not unworthy of the architect of the 
Houses of Parliament. The comparison 
seems, indeed, as inept and pointless as 
the mysterious statement on this post¬ 
card that Macaulay was ” appropriately 
born in 1800.” 

The Famous Essays 

The truth as to the Essays is, of course, 
that they rank with the finest writings 
in our language. They have stood the 
test of a century of examination and 
criticism wherever our tongue is spoken, 
and admirers of Macaulay may take 
their stand with a host of judges, and 
especially with a far greater judge than 
Mr Sitwell, Sir Edmund Gosse, who 
wrote of the Essays that they arc the 
best of their kind in existence, adding 
that there is nothing like them elsewhere 
in literature. 

It must appear strange to all who arc 
proud of the National Portrait Gallery 
and its memorials of our immortals that 
criticism such as this, perplexing in its 
levity and obscurity, ungrammatical in 
construction, and ludicrous in its judg¬ 
ment, should be issued to visitors from all- 
parts of the world as an official estimate 
of the powers and performance of one 
of the greatest of English writers. 


To C.N. Motorists 

Do Not Buy Petrol 
From Ugly Stations 


‘THE FOOD ' 
OF THE GODS’ 



This was the name given by the 
botanist Linnaeus to the cocoa 
tree and. its products; Cadbury 
fens will agree with him. The 
original home, of the cocoa or 
‘cacao’ tree was Mexico, and 
‘chocolatl’ was the national drink 
of that Empire whose strange 
civilisation astonished the ad¬ 
venturers of the sixteenth century. 

It is just over 400 years since chocolate was first brought 
to Europe by the Spanish explorer Hernando Cortez, but 
it was not until Cromwell’s days that it was known in 
England. Later, it became a favourite drink of the 
wealthy, and it was accounted a mark of elegant taste to 
frequent the ‘Chocolate Houses’ which flourished in the 
eighteenth century. 

Cocoa and chocolate are made from beans extracted 
from the pods of the cocoa tree. These pods are beau¬ 
tifully coloured—crimson and purple, yellow, green and 
gold. Cocoa trees will only grow in tropical climates, and 
for more than three centuries Europe’s cocoa supply had 
to be brought from South America and the West Indies. 
But in 1879 cocoa-beans were first planted in West Africa, 
and today the greater part of the world’s supply is grown 
in the Gold Coast Colony and Nigeria. 

Cadbury Brothers have their own experimental cocoa 
plantations in Trinidad, but they obtain far the largest 
proportion of their ‘raw material’ through their buying 
agencies on the Gold Coast. In addition to two large 
depots at Accra and Coomassie they have 80 buying 
stations, to which those farmers bring their produce 
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THE PLUNDER PIT 


Serial Story by 
T. C. Bridges 


CHAPTER 13 

A Sound of Steps 

/"''iiad drew himself slowly across the great 
^ pile of jagged stones, while the others 
stood by watching, hardly daring to breathe. 

Even if Clive had not seen for himself 
how desperate was the risk the set look on 
Jan’s face would have made him realise the 
danger. But Chad knew what he was doing 
and came safe to the other side. 

-’Nowyou, Mr Clive,*' said Jan, and Clive, 
his heart in his mouth, crawled through the 
narrow gap. The loose stones beneath him • 
moved and gave and the roof above was full 
of cracks, lie knew that the merest touch 
would bring it crashing down. Then Chad’s 
strong hands gripped him and drew him 
clear. . 

It was Jan’s turn, and it seemed hardly 
possible that ; Jan’s bulky body could pass 
through that narrow space. Jan knew it and 
pressed himself llat on the top of the fall, 
lie wormed forward inch by inch, and Chad 
drew a .deep.breath of relief when he too 
arrived in safety. • 

“ Put that light out.” was the first thing 
Jan said as he gained his feet. Clive obeyed 
and darkness, shut clown on them .like a 
curtain. . 

“ I want'to see if those chaps be after us/ 
Jan went on in a whisper. 

“ I .can hear them,” Clive replied. 

“ So can I,” said Chad. “ I believe they’re 
just coming back to the cross cut. Now lie 
low, every body,, and don’t speak or make a 
sound.” 

Someone was coming. All of them could 
hear slow footsteps groping down the 
gallery ; then after a while a gleam of light 
showed. The footfalls grew louder, and 
suddenly there'came a savage exclamation 
from Jake Treslove. 

” Her have hit liis head,” Jan whispered. 

“ Shut up I ” I3cn Grint snapped. Keep 
your head low like I do. And get on a bit 
quicker,” he added. “ Wc don’t want to. 
spend all night chasing these fools.” 

" I don’t believe they’re in here at all/ 1 
Jake answered sulkily. / Even them kids 
would have more sense than to climb up a 
fox earth like this.” 

/’And where else would they go?” 
snorted Ben. 

“ Out through that there hole in the roof 
most like.” , - * 

Ben laughed harshly. 

“ And who made all them footprints in 
the mine ? They're in the mine, and they’re 
in this gallery, for they couldn't be nowhere 
else.”. 

Silence again, except for the sound of boot 
soles on rock. The light grew stronger. 
Then. Jalcc spoke again. 

“ There ! What did I tell ye ? This 
passage, is blocked just like the first one. 
They just made them tracks to fool you. 
They’re a mile off across the moor this 
minute.” • . ‘ - . ■ - 

Ben Grint <;Ud not answer at once. The 
three behind the rock fall gathered that lie 
was a bit staggered. But his silence did not 
last long. 

” This, ain’t no block. There’s room 
between the top o’ tlie fall and the roof. 

. They’re over and past.” ‘ ■ ' . ’ \ 

’ Jake laughed scornfully. 

“You mean to tell me a thick chap like 
Otter could get through that place ? You're 
crazy.” 

“I mean to say that's just what he have 
done,” Ben answered. ■.: ‘ * 

TBc you going to follow ? " Jake sneered. 

“ Can’t do nothing else,’.’ Beil said firmly. 

V Then ; you . can go yourself,” . Jake 
answered harshly. “ The money ain’t minted 
as would tempt me to climb through there.. 
I'd as soon put my head under a steam¬ 
roller.” . .* (* ‘ 

•■ And that wouldn’t hurt your head,” 
Ben snapped. He paused, and the boys 
realised that he and Jakc/werc just the other 
side of the fall. . : // 

/.See here,” Ben went on in a quieter 
voice. “ We’ve got to catch Otter and them 
kids.”- . ' . Y : 

If it's true, as they've got over this 
here fall,” Jake answered, ”■ what's to stop 
ns from giving the roof a poke and bringing ; 
it down ? Then they can't get back.” Y 
. “ Aye, if wc knew they couldn’t get out,” 
said Ben. “ But there’s more ways than orie 


Ben was not to be turned from his purpose. 

“We've got to go on,” lie insisted. “ I’ll go 
first. You can follow.” 

Jake snarled like a wolf. 

“ II: you want to commit suicide I ain't 
stopping.you. I’ve told you already I'm not 
going through that place/’ 

“ Then you know what's coming to you,” 
said Ben ominously. 

“I ain’t scared,” snapped Jake. “Any¬ 
how, what’s the, use of money if you’re 
dead ? Shove on, and i’ll go outside, and 
I’ll lay I’ll have ’em before you.” 

Ben went on. The boys and Jan could 
tell that by the sound- In a flash Jan was 
up with a big stone in his hands. lie flung 
it against the roof. With a roar tons of 
rock came crashing down on top of the fall. 

The boys sprang away and Clive switched 
on liis torch. The air was so thick with dust 
that for the moment they could not sec at 
all. Wlieu it cleared the barrier was com¬ 
plete, and not even a rat could have found 
its way through from the far side. 

CHAPTER 14 

The Chimney 

J an touched his lips for silence and the 
' three went on up the tunnel. They were 
a hundred yards from the barrier when lie 
stopped. 

“Don’t 'cc be scared, Mr Clive. UsTl get 
out some ways.” 

.. “I'm trusting you, Jan,” Clive said, but 
his face was very .white,, and Chad himself 
. was feeling none too good. It had come to 
him that, if the road beyond “were closed, 
they were penned in a living tomb from. 
which tlier.c was no escape. , It was a' 
terrifying situation, but Chad had far too; 
much sense to give way to panic. Jan had 
said there was a way out. Their job was to 
find it. ; 

, The passage rose at a steady slope and ! 
this was encouraging. Also the floor was 
drier, .so they got on faster. Presently Jan, ; 

who was leading, pulled up, and the boys! afraid their voices might betray their 
saw that he was" standing on the edge of a feelings. They turned in silence and fol- 
gap, a dark hole which dropped to unknown lowed Jan back to the air shaft, Jan took 
depths. The plank bridge which spanned it \ the candle and held it up. 
sagged rottenly and there was no way round. I " There’s staples,” he said, as he pointed 
“ You were asking what a winze was,” to a great V-shapcd piece of iron fast in the 
Chad said to Clive. “Here’s one.” rock. Chad’s spirits bounded/only to fall 


“ It’s little more than four feet wide,” 
Clive said. “ We can jump it. all right.” 

“ You’ve got to remember the roof,” Jan 
said curtly. 

“ That’s all right,” said Clive, and, with 
head bent, sprang lightly across. Chad 
followed, but Jan hesitated, then jumped 
so clumsily that his head struck the low 
roof, and if Chad had not caught him he 
would have gone down the winze. 

“ Are you hurt ? ” Chad asked anxiously. 

“ No, I baint hurt,” said Jan shortly. 
But Chad saw that he was shaking and 
upset, and insisted on waiting a while until 
the sturdy fellow had recovered. Then they 
went on. The gallery seemed endless, but 
Jan became more cheerful. 

“Air’s better,” he said, and this was 
true. The air was certainly fresher. This 
seemed to argue an opening, and Chad’s 
spirits rose. The next thing that attracted 
their attention was a cut in the right-hand 
wall. It was a sort of shaft which ran 
up at. a tremendously steep angle. It was no 
larger than an old-fashioned chimney. 

“ Air shaft,” Jan said. “ Reckon her 
goes up to top, but baint no good to us.” 

Clive spoke. “ My torch is pretty nearly 
finished,” lie said uncomfortably. 

True enough, the battery was almost down 
and the light turning blue. Presently they 
had to stop and light the candle. Chad saw 
that there-was an hour's light at most. 
And afterwards—well, that didn’t bear 
thinking of; and he quickened his pace. 
They founded another curve and saw some¬ 
thing ahead. It was not a fall, but the blank 
end of the passage. A wall of solid rock. 

No one spoke. Chad was conscious of a 
horrid sinking feeling at the pit of his 
stomach. No way forward, no way back, 
for the rock fall had cut off any chance of 
return. ’ They were hopelessly trapped, 
without food and with light for less than 
ah hour. . Clive’s face had gone very white 
again ; as for Jan, he stood as still as if 
frozen. Yet Jan was the first to recover. 

• “ We’re not.done yet,” he said. “ There’s 
that there shaft! UsTl have a look at un.” 
The boys did not speak; • they were 


and 


Jacko Gets Shut In 

Dig Sister Belinda, who was just off the hall door, which was open, 
to the seaside, had begged Mother disappeared behind it. 

Jacko to take care of her pet kitten “ Come out, you young beggar 1 ” 
while she was away. called Jacko. * . 

Jacko was sent off to fetch it. . And, as the kitten politely ignored 

“ You'd better take a basket,” him, lie began to call: “ Tinker I Tinker! 
cautioned his mother, “ the naughty Puss ! puss ! puss ! ” 
thing is as .likely, as not to jump out of Nothing happened. Jacko looked 
your arms.” . round. There seemed nobody about, so 

' ..“.No fear ! ” grinned Jacko. .“ Trust he ran inside. Y 

me” And off he went. He pushed open the first door he saw, 



They found him sitting on the table 

He found Belinda, waiting for him. and—there was Tinker, comfortably curled 
“ You will , be kind to him,” she up in a big armchair in the parlour! 
begged, as she handed her beloved Suddenly there was a loud cxclama- 
Tinkcr over. “ And hold the darling tion. Somebody shrieked “ Burglars ! ” 
tight,” she added,/.' or you’ll lose him.” The parlour door was slammed, and the 
Trust me ! ”. said Jacko once more, key turned, and an agitated voice began 
‘ But Tinker was as’ slippery to hold -calling over the telephone for help, 
out of this place/and if they .find one we’re as, an cel. .They had barely gone a couple ! Jacko began to laugh. He was locked 

r What’s .of hundred.yards when he gave a sudden in V but he didn’t care. ,, , - 

wriggle,' sprang, out of , Jacko’s arms, * He was still laughing when the police 
and darted tlifough' a garden gate in arrived—and foundHiinT,sitting on the 
tiie JaneY Y—rV/ Y/Y.'. :Y ' table with pussy purring contentedly' on 

; liis shoulder ' • ' '*• * •* V» ■ 


done/ 

“ And why ? “ returned Jake. 
to stop us going up on the hill and waiting 

for .them ? , ■" . : . Y • , ■ Y- A. ■ ; ‘ 

! “ The dark, for, one..thing and. the.storm 
for. another.’’ * ■'' ' i; ‘ ‘ "■ " * 


TlieyTl not get away from me,” boasted 
Jake. 


Jacko dashed after himBut Tinker liis' shoulder, 
ran faster. He flew up the path, through .There was a nice to-do! 


again when lie saw liow rusted the iron was 
It was on the tip of his tongue to declare 
that it could never hold him, but he bit off 
the words as he realised that to climb this 
shaft was the only chance of life for him 
or liis companions. 

“I see,” lie said cheerfully. “I’d better 
go first, Jan. Then I can give you a hand.” 

Jan hesitated a moment, then agreed. 
He cut the remains of the candle in two 
and fixed half of it in the front of Chad's hat. 

“ Good luck to *ec,” lie said in a low 
voice, and Chad set forth on his perilous 
venture. 

lie gripped the first staple and drew him¬ 
self up. To his great relief it held. The iron 
was so thick that in spite of rust there was 
enough to bear his weight. He stretched 
to the next and managed to gain it. But 
when he had done so he realised that it Was 
utterly impossible for Clive, who was so 
much shorter than he, to climb from one 
staple to another. Nor could Jan do it. 
lie stopped and looked down, and told them 
about it quietly. 

“ Sec here,” he went on, “ when I get to 
the top I shall go back to the mine house for a 
rope. I saw one. There’s no risk, for Ben and 
Jake will be up on the hill, looking for us.” 

“UsTl wait,” was all Jan said, and liis 
quiet voice made Chad realise better than 
anything else the difficulty of his task. 
Jan would not argue because he did not 
want Chad to waste breath in replying. 

Chad went on. Foot by foot he won his 
way up that perilous place, knowing that 
one mistake, one slip would mean death. 
The climb seemed endless, every muscle 
in his body ached, liis hands were torn on 
the rough iron, his finger-nails were split, 
perspiration streamed down liis face, almost 
blinding him. 

More than once he felt as if lie had reached 
the end of his tetlier ; it was only tlie thought 
of those others waiting beneath in the dark 
depths and the knowledge that .their lives 
depended on him that drove him on. Ilis 
candle llickcrcd wildly in the draught, 
throwing jumping shadows on the smooth 
side of the shaft. lie knew it could not last 
much longer, liis head began to spin and 
Hashes of light to dance across his straining 
eyeballs. 

Suddenly a splash of cold rain struck 
his burning face, and a thrill of triumph 
ran through his aching body. Then his 
candle blew out, but just above him was a 
dim patch of light; his groping fingers 
found a ledge, lie gave a last desperate 
heave, hoisted himself over a sharp edge of 
rock, - and collapsed flat on his face on 
soaking turf. 

. . “ Chad ! Chad ! ” It was Clive’s voice 
echoing up from the depths. 

Chad made an effort, turned and got his 
face over the edge. 

. “ I’m safe. I’m all right. Just resting a 
minute.” 

Jan spoke. “ Be careful, Mr Chad. That 
there Jake, lie be dangerous. Sees in the 
dark, I reckon. You best go straight home. 
Us can stay here till you comes back.” r 
“ I’ll be careful,” Chad promised. “ It's 
not quite dark up here, and there's plenty 
of cover. I’ll go and have a look at the 
mine house. If they’re there I’ll go back to 
Badger’s Holt. If' not I get the rope. 
Don’t worry. I’ll take no chances.” 

lie struggled to his feet. Tlie worst of 
the storm had passed; though lightning still 
flickered on the horizon, and it was still 
raining. lie came upon a pool in a little 
hollow, stooped, drank, and felt better. 
Crouching beside li big boulder, Chad took 
a look round, and was surprised to find , how 
close he was to the mine 'house/'*’ A 'flicker 
of sheet lightning : showed it not more than 
three, hundred yards away, ‘but about 
■ tSvo liundred. feet bclow him. Thinking 
things;over, he felt quite sure that - Ben 
and, Jake would never dream of liis coming 
u{/through this pit; the chances were they 
would have crossed the hill to the opening 
on the far side. .The more he thought the 
more certain this vSecnied,' so he went 
'cautiously 1 downTo the mine house. ' ■ 
A There was no light inside, the door was 
not locked; he went in and found the rope 
without trouble; lie was coiling it wlien lie 
heard footsteps coming toward; the door. 

There was only one thing to do, and Chad 
did it. - He slipped into the inner room, 
crawled through - the broken boards, and. 
crouched inside The.mine.. Next instant he 
heard the outer door open. ' ■ ■ 

■. - “ Ben—Ben, are you there ? ” , . “ 

The voice was. Jake’s. But; what in the 
. name ,of all that, was unlucky had brought 

him back ? . ,. . . Y ; 

; ,.,/Ben!. Ben!, They’re out!. I saw one of 
'em oh the hill.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Make it with -— 


Delicious Fruit Pudding. 

~~~~~ — ■ : • r 

'Atom’ is the finest Beef Suet in the world fdr 
delicious fruit puddings! Sweet, tender, suet crust, 
steeped in the rich juice of fresh fruit—how appetising, 
nourishing, satisfying ! And the pudding is no trouble 
to make, thanks to this good Beef Suet. ‘Atora’ is 
ready-shredded for convenience. Just pour from the 
packet, that’s all. 

SUET CRUST 

for fresh Fruit Puddings. • 

8 ozs. Flour. 4 02 s. Shredded ‘ATORA,* 

1 tcaspoonful Baking Powder, Pinch of Saif, 

Mix the flour, baking powder and salt well 
together, add the Shredded “Atom, ’ and 
mix, do not rub in Add water to mix tj 
a firm paste (about a small tcacupful) an.i 
roll out. Sufficient for 4 to 6 persons. 

Steam to 2 hours on slow fire or low 
gas jet. 


This inexpensive recipe is taken 
from the “Atora” Book of 100 tested 
recipes. Send a postcard for a copy, 
post free from HUGON & Co., Ltd., 
Openshaw, MANCHESTER. 


Hugon's 


Atora 

z&-6wBeefSuet 


43 r ^ 



LING FORDS 

IODIZE DESALTS 


Doctors praise it—Children love 
“Send a postcard for FREE SAMPLE and 
descriptive booklet ^IThe Story of Vital-Iodine* 
to Joseph Lingford & Son, Ltd., 

Dept. C.II. Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham. 


Marie Elisabeths 
are real Sardines 

DELICIOUS, SUSTAINING, HIGH FOOD VALUE 

LIKED EVERYWHERE and BY EVERYBODY 


LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD 


FREE! 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH & 

ROYAL FAMILY PACKET 

You si 1 on Id semi for this wonderful packet immediately. 
It contains 32 different stamps, including our beautiful 
litljc Prinrcw, who may one day he Queen Elizabeth II, 
her father., the l)uko of York, the Ifeir 1’rosumptive t 
King JCdward VIII in Colonel's uniform, and an old 
King Kdward VII, There arc 5 different Jubilee stamps, 
long nets of Spain and Bohemia in this packet, and, 
finally, a. large, beautiful pictorial Jubilee, depicting 
both (he lalo King (loorge and Queen Mary. Absolutely 
all free. Just Rend 2d. for postage and request approvals. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND (Dept. C.N.), 
LIVERPOOL. 


NEW ISSUE Packet FREE 

Ask to sen my approvals. Send 1 id. postage and receive 
TREE—Pictorial Gaboon, Andorra and Iceland 
(largo stamps), set of newly issued Canada (including 
Ottawa), U.S.A. bi-centenary of Washington, Union 
of S. Africa sot, including^re-issue of 2d. pictorial. 
Straits & Malay (new colours), Rrtanda-Urximli 
Turkey (new issues), etc. 50 stamps in all. Renders 
of stamp collectors* addresses rnmvo ati extra set. 
Xcw 72 -page list, price Id. 100 B. Colonials, 1/-:— 
C. N. WATKINS. Granville Rd., BARNET. 


SEND YOUR MITE FOR OUR MITES 
IN THE INFANTS HOSPITAL! 

T he infants hospital 

—the first hospital of its 
kind to be founded in Europe—- 
was established in 1903 for the 
treatment of the diseases anti 
disorders of nutrition. There 
arc now 100 cots ; accommoda¬ 
tion for seven Nursing Mothers; 
an Out - patient Department; 
X-Ray; Artificial Sunlight and 
Massage Departments; a Re¬ 
search Laboratory; a Lecture 
Theatre; and a Milk Laboratory, 
The work carried on in the 
wards is supplemented by the 
Convalescent Home at Burnham, 
Bucks, with eighteen cots. 

THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY DEPENDENT UPON VOLUNTARY 
CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAINTENANCE. FUNDS ARE 
URGENTLY NEEDED. 


President: H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 
Chairman : LORD KEMSLEY. 


Subscriptions will be gratef ully received and acknowledged by the Secretary. 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 

Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.l. 


WRIGLEYS 




BQija 
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will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for iis a year. See below. 
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THE BRAN TUB How Many Bs Can You See? 

Holiday Pocket Money For Girls and Boys: 
Two Prizes of 10s and Eight Prizes of 


A 


Arithmetic Puzzle 

boy asked a shepherd how 
many sheep he had in a cer¬ 
tain fold. 

“ You shall reckon for yourself,” 
answered the shepherd. “If I had 
as many more and half as many 
more and seven besides I should 
have just thirty-two.” How 
many sheep were in the fold ? 

Answer next week 

The Young Girl of Jaipur 

There w as a young girl of 
Jaipur 

Who had a large hat of white fur; 
But once, in a lit, 

She ate every bit, 

And that’s all I know about her. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Tn the evening Jupiter, is in 
the ; South,. and Saturn is-in 
the South- 
East toward 
midnight. In 
the morning 
Saturn is in 
the South. 
The picture 
shows the 
Moon as it 
may be seen 
at 8 a.m. on Wednesday, July 15 - 

Jumbled Salad 

Jf properly re-arranged, the 
letters of each of the following 
phrases spell the name of some¬ 
thing you find in a salad. 

I AM ANY NOSE CUTE LET 
CRUMB CUE TO MOAT 

TOO PAT BOOT TREE 

Answer next week 

Traffic Signs 


5s 





PJere is a great chance to earn some pocket money for the holidays. 

Look carefully at this picture and make a list of all the things you 
can see with names beginning with the letter B. The Editor offers 
two prizes of 10 s each for the fullest lists and eight other prizes of 
five shillings each for the next most complete lists. The age limit is 15. 

Please remember that although an object may be shown more than 
once the name must appear once only. For example, Beehives. 

The list must not be extended by. including hyphenated words of 
the parts of an object where this involves' the repetition of a name- 
For example, after bicycle has been given bicycle-wheel will not count. 

In the event of ties neatness of writing, will be considered. 

Lists may be written, on a postcard or enclosed in an envelope 
bearing a three-halfpenny stamp, but in any case the sender's name, 
.address, and age. must be added to the.list. Also, please write boldly in 
the top left-hand corner the number of objects named.. Attempts should 
be addressed to CN Competition Number 4 , 1 Tallis House, London, 
E.C .4 (Comp.), to arrive not later than first post'on Frida}', July 17. 

There is no entry fee, and the Editor’s decision must be accepted as 
final. Families connected with Amalgamated Press may not compete. 


JJere are the traffic signs which 
were hidden in last week’s 
puzzle picture. First Row. Cross¬ 
ing, no gates ; major road ahead; 
level crossing. Second Row. Road 
junction ; road narrows ; narrow 
bridge ; cross roads. Third Row. 
Bend ; steep hill; roundabout; 
hospital. Fourth Row. Speed 
limit sign; delimiting sign; low 
bridge; school. 


WINTER SOLSTICE- 
DEC. 2 2 Shortest Day . 


A Man of Letters 
giLL; You are good at puzzles. 

Try this one. *- 
Jack : Right! Carry 011. 

Bill: Take away, my first 
letter, take away my second 
letter; in fact, take away all 
my letters, and I remain the 
same. What am I ? 

Jack: That’s easy. You're a 
postman. 

Puzzle Sentence 

Look 

Look U Look 
Look 

& . . J ■ 

C 1 hat o V X S or X X U R ii. 

. A nsfC’t’V next week 

SPRING EQUINOX 
MARCH 20 


IcI on Parle Francois 



Suiiirtier 

Titf.o 

ends 



0rir^ : : 

AUTUMN EQUINOX 


April 19 
Summer 
Time 
Abegins 


. . 

LongestOay JUNE 21 

.—SUMMER SOLSTICE 


The C N Calendar. This calendar shows daylight, twilight, and darkness 
on July 11. The days are now getting shorter. The arrow indicating, 
the date shows at a glance how much of the year ha' kipsed. 


La scie Le couvercle Le tonneau 

saw Hd barrel 

“ Que faites-vous avec cette 
scie?”—“ Je vais faire un cou¬ 
vercle pour un tonneau.” 

“ What are yon doing with that 
saw ? ”—“ I am going to malic a 
lid for a water barrel.” 

This Week in Nature 

T«e redshank is nesting in 
marshy districts. It lays four 
eggs in a tuft of grass and uses 
very little lining to the nest. The 
young are bufTcoloured with dark 
stripes. Although its colouring is 
black and white the adult redshank 
is conspicuous by its, orange- 
coloured legs and white patch" in 
the wing when in flight. 

Charade 

little criticising first 
Is found on either side ; 

• My faithful second wears the judge 
With dignity and pride ; 

My - whole delights in J summer 
flowers " 

And lovely autumn’s; fruitful 
bowers. Answer next week 

Troubles Shared 

old American farmer was 
surveying his farm after 
serious floods. 

“ Your pigs were all seen being 
washed down the creek,” said a 
friend. 

And how about Hayseed’s pigs 
and Jones’s pigs ? ” he aisked. 

. “ Oh, they went as well.” - 
The old farmer then cheered up. 
“ Hm ! ” he ejaculated. : “ It’s 
not so serious as I thought.” 


Arthur Mee's Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 

Tales Before Botitlmo 

Gerald Learns Better 

i . * 

G erald had gone from 
' London to spend liis 
summer holiday with his 
aunt in the country. The 
boys welcomed him in their 
games on the village green. 

Then came the dreadful 
day when the gander rushed 
across the green, it seemed to 
Gerald, straight for him. 

* He screamed, and ran to 
the others who only laughed 
and called him “ Cowardy 
Custard l ” They forgot that 
lie was a town boy and unused 
to country life and animals. 

After that .Gerald played 
no more on the green, but 
wandered alone in the fields* 
If a field had animals in it he 
went all round it close to the 
hedge, in the hope that they 
would not notice him. 

One day he was doing this 
in a field in which there were 
sheep, and suddenly he heard 
a loud bleating close to him, 
and there in a hollow lay a 
sheep on its back with all 
four feet in the air. 

Something made Gerald go 
closer.' The animal was strug¬ 
gling furiously and seemed to 
be choking. Looking at its 
frightened eyes, Gerald 
thought, ” Perhaps it really 
can’t' get up ! ” 

Gathering up his courage, 
he moved right up to the 
sheep, and, using both his 
hands, gave it a hard push 
on its side. It rolled over 
easily and scrambled to its feet- 
Gerald hoard a shout and 
saw a man running down the 
field towards him. As lie 
came up, he said : 

“ Well done. Sonny ! You 
have some sense.” 

“I didn’t know if it was 
right,” said Gerald timidly. 

” Why, yes,” said the far¬ 
mer, ” quite right. Don’t you 
know that if a sheep gets on 
its back it can’t get up by 
itself ? If no one comes along 
to help it the poor thing may 
die in its struggles.” 

Gerald felt very proud, and 
the next moment he felt even 
prouder when the farmer said: 

, ” You seem to have the 
makings of a farmer, so what 
about riding home with me 
on my hay wagon ? ” 

A few minutes later Gerald 
was lying full length on top 
of a load of hay ; and later 
stilt the farmer let him drive 
the empty wagon back to 
the field. 


LAST WEEK’S ~ ANSWERS 
Can You Find the Traffic Signs ? See 

picture in column l. 

The Mystery. The image of one’s 
face in the looking-glass, 

Built-Up Word. DOOM 
Rebus. • Pol-y-an-th-us. 

The C N Cross Word Puzzle 
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KEEP THEM CLEAN 

If you take care of your teeth 
they will last you all your life. 
There is no better means of 
protection against dental decay 
germs than cleaning them morn¬ 
ing and evening with 



The Paper 
for the Boy 
of Today! 

'THE best, and nothing but the best I 
1 That is MODERN BOY’S slogan, 

and in its pages will be found 
thrilling fiction, splendid action 
photographs and drawings, and 
fascinating chats about Flying, 
Motors and Motor Racing, 
Railways, Hobbies, and all 
those things that interest 
boys most. Buy a copy 
today and you will be 
convinced that 

. MODERN BOY 
is the paper for 
you! 



BOY 

Every Saturday, at all Newsagents 2d 
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5s Od for six months. It can also be obtained from tlio Sole Agents for Australia and New Zealand: Messrs Cordon <fc Gotcli, Ltd.; and for South Africa: Central News Agency, Ltd. J uly 11,1030/ S.S. f J 










































































